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EDITORIAL 

With  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  January  seventh,  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  commences  its  46th 
year.  Reports  read  bring  us  joy  in  the  knowledge  of  work  accom- 
plished and  inspiration  for  the  entrance  into  the  year  ahead  of  us. 
Our  School  of  Nursing  celebrated  its  25th  birthday  this  past  year, 
a  silver  anniversary  marking  this  quarter  of  a  century  of  accom- 
plishment and  growth.  The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Board  draws 
near  and  its  nearness  adds  impetus  to  our  marching  forward.  To 
all  friends,  associates  and  co-operators  the  Board  sends  its  greetings 
for  the  New  Year. 


ANNUAL  MEETING— JANUARY  7TH,  1929 

The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  was 
held  Monday,  January  7th,  at  1 1  :00  o'clock  in  the  hospital  chapel. 

Mr.  Robert  McDougal,  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  presided. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ware  gave  the  opening  prayer. 

The  President  brought  the  appreciation  of  the  Men's  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  work  that  the  Woman's  Board  is  doing  for  the 
hospital  and  spoke  of  his  own  interest  in  the  institution  because,  in 
addition  to  the  splendid  organization,  there  was  a  divine  spirit  in 
back  of  the  work. 

The  reports  of  the  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries 
were  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  read,  accepted  and  ordered  placed 
on  file. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Curtis  gave  her  final  report  as  Chairman  of 
the  Furnishing  Committee,  after  eighteen  years'  service  in  that 
capacity.  Forty-one  thousand  dollars  had  been  spent  in  purchasing 
many  thousands  of  sheets,  pillow  slips,  etc.  Her  quotations  of 
prices  ranged  from  the  pre-war  low  level  of  1911  through  the  peak 
of  1920  to  1929.  She  expressed  her  thankfulness  for  having  this 
chance  to  serve  the  Board.  Mrs.  Bass  moved  the  acceptance  of 
her  report.  Mrs.  Graham  seconded  it  and  it  was  placed  on  file. 
Miss  Drake  moved  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  Mrs.  Curtis'  service 
to  the  Board. 

Miss  Morley  gave  a  report  of  the  Christmas  celebration  in  the 
Children's  Department. 

Dr.  Carolyn  Hedger,  Director  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick 
Memorial  Fund,  spoke  on  "Adult  Education,"  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  trained  nurse.  The  importance  of  desirable  material 
for  students  and  the  responsibility  of  giving  them  a  real  education, 
she  felt  to  be  of  utmost  importance.  She  gave  interesting  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  best  years  for  learning  and  retaining  knowledge. 
She  stressed  education  which  should  train  the  use  of  leisure  time ; 
the  development  of  resistance  to  propaganda  and  the  responsibility 
of  citizenship.  All  of  these  qualities  should  enter  into  the  ideal 
education  of  a  nurse  with  her  specialized  training  for  her  profession. 

Miss  Drake  gave  the  report  of  the  activities  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  during  the  year,  with  especial  mention  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  celebration.  The  Free  Ward  Nurse  Fund  now  totals 
$16,410,  and  the  School  Endowment,  $24,744. 

Miss  Breeze  presented  an  interesting,  brief  report  of  the  cases 
cared  for  during  the  year  by  the  Social  Service  Department. 


Mr.  McDougal  gave  a  few  of  his  ideals  for  the  future  of  the 
hospital  with  trie  hope  that  the  Woman's  Board  will  help  in  doing 
the  ''unusual"  to  make  the  work  permanent  and  true  and  continue 
with  the  element  of  the  divine. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  read  and  accepted 
and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  cast  a  white  ballot  for  the  following : 

Honorary  President 
Mrs.  David  W.  Graham 

President 
Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Childs 

Vice-Presidents 
Miss  Helen  V.  Drake  Mrs.  Wilton  B.  Martin 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Haskell  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Irons 

Recording  Secretary 
Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Shorey 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary 
Mrs.  Earle  B.  Fowler 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  William  Drake 

Treasurer 
Miss  Grace  M.  McWilliams 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Mrs.  William  CofTeen 

Advisory  Council 

Mrs.  Frederick  Crosby  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hackney 

Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Hamill  (former  Miss  Jessica  Jenks 

Honorary  Vice-President)  Mrs.  John  B.  Lord 

Mrs.  David  W.  Graham  Mrs.  L.  Hamilton  McCormick 

Mrs.  Perkins  B.  Bass  Mrs.  George  R.  Nichols 

(Past  Presidents)  Mrs.  C.  K.  Pomeroy 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Bartlett  Mrs.  John  Timothy  Stone 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Curtis  Mrs.  John  C.  Welling 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Dick 

Executive  Committee — Term  Expiring  on  December  31,  1931  : 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Mann  Mrs.  Robert   McDougal 

Mrs.  W.  B.  McKeand  Mrs.  James  Maltman 

Mrs.  Carlton  Mosley  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Beatie 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Ford  Dr.     Mary  E.  Gregg 

Mrs.  Fleming  C.   Cooper 


To  Fill  Unexpired  Term  : 
Mrs.  G.  J.  Schmitt 

Member  of  Nominating  Committee 
Mrs.  Don  M.  Compton 

Mrs.  Childs  then  took  the  chair  and  expressed  her  appreciation 
of  the  honor  of  the  presidency. 

The  By-Law  defining  the  personnel  and  duties  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  D.  Shorey,  Secretary.   , 


REPORT    OF   THE   ASSOCIATE    MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The  Associate  Membership  Committee  reports  $1,515.50  for  the 
year  1928.  Two  new  churches  have  been  added  to  the  list.  By  the 
merging  of  churches  we  have  lost  two  of  our  most  efficient  members 
and  many  contributors.  The  Fourth  Church  sent  the  largest  con- 
tribution, Evanston  First  second,  and  Lake  Forest  third. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  F.  Stilwell,  Chairman. 


TO  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD 
Mr.  Robert  McDougal  at  the  Annual  Meeting 

Curing  and  comforting  the  sick  is  great  business.  Restoring 
health  is  greater.  Health  is  the  foundation  on  which  reposes  the 
power  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  Greek  lore  of  Professor  John  A.  Scott  this  sentence  which 
begins  a  Greek  book  on  medicine:  "Science  and  art  have  equally 
nothing  to  show,  strength  is  incapable  of  effort,  wealth  useless,  and 
eloquence  powerless  if  health  be  wanting." 

A  good  man  told  me  some  years  ago  how  he  was  planning  to 
take  things  easy  a  little  later  in  life,  but  he  never  did  so.  Evidently 
he  found  out  that  work  is  the  best  thing  we  do,  a  great  blessing — a 
sort  of  sacrament,  and  that  to  seek  things  that  are  easy  is  to  be 
forced  to  take  things  that  are  hard.  It  is  provided  in  the  essence 
of  things  that  from  any  fruition  of  success  shall  come  forth  some- 
thing to  make  a  greater  struggle  necessary.  Nobody  except  the 
invalid  and  the  fool  is  ever  through  up  to  the  end  of  the  road.  The 
genius  of  management  of  the  Woman's  Board  ought  not  to  stop  at 
doing  the  usual  brilliantly  and  well.  This  it  does  do.  The  unusual 
is  the  thing  to  do.  You  can  do  the  unusual  in  mode  and  means 
which  you  can  think  out  better  than  others.  Many  a  man  has  been 
turned  to  wise  and  beneficent  action  by  a  timely  hint  or  push  from 
a  thoughtful  daughter  or  a  far-seeing  wife,  and  so  it  is  in  your 
power  to  do  great  things  through  the  men  of  your  own  household 
and  through  outsiders  in  addition. 

We  want  something  besides  genius  of  management.  There  is 
needed  money  and  much  of  it,  (and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  get,)  if 
we  are  to  faithfully  and  fully  carry  out  and  perform  the  great 
function  of  public  service  with  which  this  hospital  is  impressed. 
This  we  have  to  do  if  we  are  to  measure  up  to  the  constantly  grow- 
ing opportunities  for  useful  and  beautiful  service  in  this  great  Chris- 
tian cause.  We  shall  soon  have  to  spend  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  re-vamping  our  X-ray  facilities.  If  my  remarks 
are  unusual  for  this  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  they  will  serve 
a  good  purpose  if  they  arouse  interest  and  help  in  establishing  closer 
co-operation  between  the  Woman's  Board  and  the  Men's  Board. 
That  well  known  fabulist  and  philosopher,  Aesop,  has  illustrated  the 
benefits  of  union  in  his  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,  and  He  whose 
wisdom  surpasses  that  of  all  philosophers  has  declared  that  a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  We  are  not  divided  against 
ourselves  but  we  might  be  more  closely  knitted  together  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  hospital  and  the  city  which  it  serves.     If  we  all 


work  we  shall  grow  accordingly.  And,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  in 
future  years  that  "no  human  counsel  hath  devised  nor  hath  any 
mortal  hand  worked  out  these  things."  I  repeat  that  the  foundation 
of  this  hospital  is  permanent  and  true  because  it  has  in  it  the  ele- 
ment of  the  Divine.  We  need  a  new  and  larger  financial  program 
to  provide  for  those  future  years. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  extends 
to  its  distinguished  Woman's  Board  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
annual  meeting.  It  likewise  cordially  thanks  you  for  an  able  and 
unselfish  record  the  past  year  and,  through  you  extends  to  the 
pastors  and  to  the  various  churches  over  which  those  pastors  preside 
appreciation  of  their  vigorous  support  and  co-operation  throughout 
the  year. 

Madam  President,  I  am  obliged  for  the  opportunity  and  priv- 
ilege of  giving  the  greeting  and  saying  this  brief  word. 


REPORT  OF  FURNISHINGS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  of  the  Board  and  Guests : 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  relief  and  regret  that  I  submit 
today  my  final  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Furnishings  Committee 
of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Relief  at  the  cessation  of  a  responsibility  which  is  getting 
beyond  me  and  which  can  be  better  assumed  by  the  oncoming  gen- 
eration and  regret  at  the  abandonment  of  a  labor  of  love  and 
withdrawal  from  an  association  whose  contacts  and  friendships 
have  afforded  me  great  happiness.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  in  this  capacity  since  1911,  eighteen  years. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Nichols  and  Miss  Jenks,  my  able  Vice-Chair- 
men,  join  with  me  in  thanking  you  for  your  support  and  co-opera- 
tion during  that  long  period. 

Mrs.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston  would  do  likewise  were  she 
with  us,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Bass,  Mrs.  Coffeen  and  Miss 
Drake,  although  members  of  the  committee  a  short  time,  would  like 
to  thank  you,  too. 

Our  esteemed  President,  Mrs.  Childs,  has  requested  that  I  give 
you  a  brief  resume  of  my  term  of  office,  and  this  I  find  difficult 
to  make  interesting,  owing  to  the  necessarily  prosaic  character  of 
the  work  of  my  committee,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  purchasing  bureau. 
However,  a  few  facts  covering  the  scope  of  our  operations  may 
be  of  interest. 

Prior  to  1914  no  appropriation  was  set  aside  for  us,  purchases 
being  made  as  needed  and  paid  for  temporarily  by  Mr.  Day,  our 


President,  at  that  time.  Since  1914  a  regular  appropriation  has 
been  given  the  committee  each  year,  and  this,  with  gifts,  has  placed 
at  our  disposal  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  hundred  dollars 
annually.  This  amount  was  more  than  ample  for  our  needs  and 
we  have  not  only  turned  back  a  portion  into  the  general  fund  but 
have  also  been  enabled  to  make  a  few  donations,  notably,  $2,234 
to  the  " Permanent  Linen  Fund,"  which  now  amounts  to  something 
over  $13,000,  owing  to  Mrs.  Hackney's  ability  to  raise  money; 
$500  to  the  Mary  Burns  Memorial  room ;  to  the  School  of  Nursing, 
2  microscopes,  curtains,  material  for  covering  cushions  for  sun  par- 
lor, three  sewing  machines,  and  $100  worth  of  tools  to  the  occupa- 
tional therapy  department. 

From  1914  to  1928  these  appropriations  amounted  to  $41,936.03. 
The  money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  various  supplies.  In 
order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  amount  consumed  by  a  large  city 
hospital  I  will  cite  four  major  items.  Since  1911  we  have  pur- 
chased 4,827  bedspreads,  12,296  napkins,  19,932  sheets  and  20,874 
pillow  slips.  Besides  this  we  bought  damask,  linen  for  tray  and 
bureau  covers,  towels  and  toweling,  wash  cloths,  tape,  flannel  and 
flannelette,  pins,  needles,  100  Bibles,  3  sets  of  slip  covers,  etc. 
Here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  the  World 
War  on  prices.  For  example,  in  1911  we  paid  $1.65  per  dozen  for 
pillow  slips.  In  1920  the  price  had  advanced  to  $5.95  per  dozen. 
In  1911,  bedspreads  were  92^  cents  each  and  in  1920  $2.05  each. 
In  1911  we  paid  for  sheets  $6.25  per  dozen  and  by  1920  these  had 
advanced  to  $24.05,  almost  four  times  the  old  price. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  our  committee  are  the  furnish- 
ing and  decorating  of  the  chapel  as  a  loving  tribute  to  Mrs.  Newell 
in  order  to  make  the  room  suitable  to  receive  the  tablet  in  her 
memory.  Also  the  furnishing  of  the  reception  room  and  the  pavilion 
sun  parlor,  as  well  as  the  fifth  floor  alcove. 

In  1915  we  entered  the  business  world.  No  capital  being 
required  we  felt  that  we  were  running  no  risk.  Our  enterprise 
consisted  in  collecting  the  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.'s  American  Family 
soap  wrappers  and  latterly  the  soap  flake  panels  and  exchanging 
them  at  the  firm's  premium  rooms  for  flat  silver.  In  this  100% 
enterprise  the  hospital  has  been  benefited  by  the  receipt  of  2,388 
teaspoons,  199  dessert  spoons  and  24  tablespoons.  It  took  115,800 
soap  wrappers  to  do  this.  James  S.  Kirk  &  Company  also  donated 
236  teaspoons  and  one  dozen  soup  spoons,  so  you  will  agree  that  our 
business  venture  was  a  successful  one  and  paid  handsome  dividends. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my  fellow  committee  women,  Mrs. 
Nichols,  Miss  Jenks  and  Mrs.  Johnston,   for  their  untiring  effort 


and  devotion.  To  them  are  due  thanks  and  appreciation  from  us 
all.  Appreciative  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Nichols  for  generous 
checks,  waste  baskets  and  flowers ;  to  Madam  McCormick  for  gifts 
of  money;  to  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hutchinson  for  a  check  with  which  to 
purchase  material  for  patients'  gowns ;  to  Mrs.  Leeds  Mitchell  for 
a  large  mahogany  table  for  the  reception  room ;  to  Mrs.  Bass  for 
the  framing  of  the  Kakamona ;  to  Miss  Drake  and  Mrs.  Keogh 
for  checks ;  to  the  Needlework  Guild  of  America  for  a  large  number 
of  garments  for  children;  to  Mrs.  Graham  and  Mr.  Bacon  for 
their  wise  counsel,  and  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Browning  for  her  untiring 
energy  and  interest  in  our  behalf  in  making  the  reception  room, 
chapel  and  alcove  on  fifth  floor  so  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
And  now  let  me  say  to  you  who  are  younger  in  this  service  that 
it's  a  privilege  to  have  a  part  in  this  work.  You  are  our  hope,  and 
I  know  that  my  successor  and  her  committee  will  have  the  encour- 
agement and  support  that  has  always  been  extended  us  by  the  entire 
Woman's  Board. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  to  the  members  of  the  Board  that  it 
cost  me  more  than  the  shedding  of  a  few  tears  to  tender  my  resig- 
nation to  Mrs.  Childs.  My  association  with  you  all  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  and  some  of  my  dearest  friendships  have  been  formed 
within  this  circle.  I  am  deeply  thankful  that  it  has  been  permitted 
me  to  have  a  modest  share  in  this  great  work,  and  while  I  am 
retiring  from  active  participation  you  may  rest  assured  that  you 
will  always  have  my  best  wishes  and  such  co-operation  as  I  am 
able  to  give.     I  thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Curtis. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION 

From  a  Talk  Given  by  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board 

Because  it  has  been  proven  of  late  years  that  individuals  are 
still  capable  of  being  educated  at  forty-five  years  of  age  and,  if 
tests  were  made,  probably  far  beyond  that  age,  the  subject  of  adult 
education  is  an  important  and  far-reaching  one.  It  touches  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  because  that  institution  trains  nurses  and 
because  a  nurse's  training  must  be  far  wider  than  the  professional 
training. 

Adult  education  in  this  country  is  being  taken  up  by  city  and 
rural  institutions.  The  agricultural  colleges  are  promoting  group 
teaching  of  adults  gathered  together  in  recreational  camps  at  county 
seats.  Hard  working,  lonely  farm  women  are  taught  not  only 
simpler  more  scientific  ways  of  doing  their  work  but  also  how  to 
play  and  sing  and  relax.  In  Chicago  public  schools  the  day  classes 
for  adults,  which  have  been  functioning  for  ten  years,  are  being 
opened  this  year  to  the  colored  people.  In  Joliet  there  are  more 
adults  attending  high  school  in  the  evening  than  children  in  the 
day-time.     Twenty-two  states  have  adult  education  today. 

Education  has  been  defined  as  "the  ability  to  discern  bunk," 
which  is  certainly  one  of  its  important  features.  Martin,  in  his 
"Liberal  Education,"  gives  education  four  purposes :  the  develop- 
ment of  personality ;  the  discerning  of  worthy  ends ;  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  existence;  to  direct  use  of  leisure  time.  Thorndyke, 
in  his  book  on  "Adult  Learning,"  states  that  the  best  learning 
period  is  between  twenty  and  twenty-two  and  that  little  is  lost  of 
the  ability  to  learn  before  forty-five. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  factors  which  make  adult  educa- 
tion possible.  For  instance,  native  ability,  previous  training,  time 
to  learn,  and  interest  and  curiosity  toward  learning.  The  greater 
need  for  learning  there  is  the  greater  resistance  there  is.  The 
problem  of  getting  material  for  learning  is  felt  in  a  School  of 
Nursing  in  the  question  of  how  to  obviate  the  bringing  in  of  poor 
material  for  nursing,  for  Burgess  in  his  book,  "Patients  and  Pocket- 
books,"  brings  out  the  fact  that  nurses  are  thrown  into  a  thinking 
world.  In  the  development  of  nurses  and  all  adults  a  most  impor- 
tant point  is  the  development  of  resistance  to  propaganda.  In  this 
country  there  is  a  low  threshold  in  regard  to  propaganda. 

In  the  nursing  school  comes  the  question  of  what  you  are 
training  for  bedside  nursing,  public-health  work,  executives  or  social- 
workers.     Should  this  training  all  come  in  the  hospital  or  be  post- 
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graduate?  In  contrast  to  a  situation  in  the  east,  where  thirty  spe- 
cialized workers  visited  one  needy  family,  could  one  nurse  take  all 
care  of  a  unit  of  say  fifteen  hundred  persons?  Has  the  hospital 
any  responsibility  toward  the  graduates ;  should  they  leave  the  hos- 
pital in  better  physical  condition  than  they  entered,  and  prepared 
to  be  a  better  factor  in  the  state? 

The  questions  arising  are  endless ;  the  possibilities  of  adult 
education  endless  and  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  preservation 
of  value  originally  in  a  person. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  COMMITTEE 
Read  at  Annual  Meeting  by  Miss  Helen  Drake,  Chairman 

The  Committee  of  the  School  of  Nursing  has  functioned 
throughout  the  year,  helping  in  the  various  activities  of  the  school 
and  responding  to  such  requests  for  assistance  as  have  been  made. 

During  March  and  early  April  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
school  was  celebrated  and  the  members  of  this  board,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Alumnae  Association,  helped  to  make  it  a  memorable 
occasion.  Articles  of  silver  were  given  by  members  of  the  Board, 
the  head^of  the  school  and  her  assistants  were  presented  with  an 
address  and  gifts  and  a  concert  that  satisfied  Mr.  Birch's  aspirations 
was  held  at  Orchestra  Hall.  Through  the  stupendous  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Graham,  Mrs.  Irons,  Mrs.  Starbuck  and  other  ladies  of  the 
Board  many  friends  of  the  institution  came  to  the  annual  function, 
this  time  really  as  guests  and  not  as  monetary  contributors.  It  was 
also  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  invite,  in  large  numbers,  groups  of 
student  nurses  from  the  various  hospitals  of  the  city  and  another 
pleasing  feature  was  the  appearance  in  the  lobby  and  on  the  main 
floor,  as  program  bearers,  of  some  of  the  new  and  younger  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  with  Mrs.  Wm.  McClellan  Drake  and  Miss 
Winifred  Smith  in  charge. 

Forming  part  of  the  anniversary  celebration,  the  annual  home- 
coming, the  Alumnae  luncheon,  the  1928  graduation  and  the  school 
birthday  party  were  held  one  after  the  other,  the  combination  mak- 
ing a  really  festive  occasion. 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  carried  one  scholarship  and  has 
assisted  eleven  students  with  small  monthly  loans. 

It  paid  the  expenses  of  four  members  of  the  graduate  nurse 
staff  to  attend  the  National  Nurses'  Convention  at  Louisville  in 
June  and  three  to  the  Illinois  State  Nurses'  meeting  at  Joliet  in 
October. 

With  the  aid  of  many  members  and  the  very  active  work  of 
Mrs.  Taylor  the  rummage  sale  this  year  amounted  to  $182.05  and 
it  is  requested  that  those  who  can  may  send  suitable  articles  to  the 
Sprague  Home  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  better  showing  at  the  1929 
sale. 

The  annual  bazaar  and  hospital  sale  in  November  and  December 
netted  $1,868.17  and  much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Irons,  Mrs.  Evans, 
Mrs.  Starbuck,  Mrs.  Bass,  Jr.,  and  the  many  other  willing  workers 
for  securing  such  a  goodly  amount  under  weather  conditions  which 
would  daunt  the  most  fearless.  However,  such  faithful  customers 
as  Mrs.  Stone,  who  invariably  donates  and  buys  back,  failing  other 
purchasers,  and  checks  that  just  appear  all  tell  the  tale  and  swell 
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the  sum.  This  year  a  new  and  much  admired  feature  of  the  day 
was  the  Scotch  tea  where  sociability  and  tea,  with  fortune  telling 
were  enjoyed  in  a  room  made  very  beautiful  by  the  skill  and  re- 
sources of  the  Blackstone. 

With  the  various  additions  made  during  the  year  the  Ward 
Free  Nurse  Fund  now  amounts  to  $16,410.49  and  the  School  En- 
dowment Fund  to  $24,744.50. 

The  School  has  carried  on  its  usual  functions  of  activity 
throughout  the  year  and  has  been  fully  occupied  in  its  duties  of 
caring  for  the  patients  of  the  hospital  and  educating  young  women 
to  nurse  the  sick. 

The  staff  has  averaged  62  graduate  nurses,  174  advanced 
student  nurses  and  45  preliminary  students,  making  a  total  of  281. 
Of  this  number  an  average  of  52  graduate  nurses  and  126  advanced 
students  have  been  on  duty  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the  Central  Free  Dispensary, 
Durand  Contagious,  the  Chicago  State  and  the  Chicago  Lying-in 
Hospitals  all  have  groups  of  our  students,  securing  experience  in 
the  specialities  offered  by  those  institutions. 

As  the  Sprague  Home  with  much  crowding  will  accommodate 
only  225  the  graduate  nurse  staff,  with  very  few  exceptions,  must 
find  living  rooms  for  themselves  outside  of  the  institution.  In  the 
winter  this  means  dark  mornings  and  evenings,  and  always  mid- 
night trips  for  night  nurses  in  an  unhealthy  neighborhood.  The 
completion  of  the  endowment  cannot  come  too  soon  so  that  this 
condition  may  be  adjusted. 

During  the  Christmas  season  the  student  nurses  gave  the  cus- 
tomary party  to  the  children  of  the  employees  and  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  assisted  in  the  program  of  the  patients' 
concert  Christmas  Eve  and,  as  in  the  past,  the  nurses  sang  carols 
around  the  hospital  in  the  early  morning.  Their  own  turkey,  with 
many  extras,  was  again  provided  for  by  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Hamill,  as 
was  the  music  for  their  party  in  the  evening,  an  extra  sum  being 
sent  this  year  and  last  by  Mrs.  Hamill  for  that  special  purpose. 

Best  thanks  are  returned  to  all  friends  and  contributors  to  the 
school,  whether  their  gifts  be  of  money,  of  time  or  of  thought. 
To  all  our  gratitude  is  expressed  with  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  past  will  retain  that 
interest  and  that  many  new  friends  may  join  the  group  and  that 
all  of  us  together  may  work  for  a  still  more  successful  and  pros- 
perous year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  Helena  MacMillan. 
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REPORT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT, 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL, 

1928 

The  purpose  of  social  service  is  to  "help  people  out  of  trouble," 
as  Mr.  Karl  De  Schweinitz  phrases  it  in  the  introduction  to  his 
practical  and  delightful  little  book,  "The  Art  of  Helping  People 
Out  of  Trouble."  It  is  a  "point  of  view  toward  life  and  many  of 
its  processes,  appreciated  and  used  by  understanding  men  and 
women  since  human  beings  first  began  to  live  and  work  together." 
The  "Art"  that  he  describes  in  the  succeeding  pages  has  been  care- 
fully developed  by  devoted  and  observing  workers,  who  realized 
that  much  more  than  kindly  interest  and  generous  help  are  neces- 
sary to  guide  people  in  difficulties,  out  of  the  maze  they  are  con- 
fusedly wandering  in.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  there  are  no  set 
rules  to  be  followed.  Hospital  social  service  includes  helping  people 
out  of  trouble  when  they  and  those  they  love  are  sick.  Each  indi- 
vidual needs  study;  the  sick  and  ailing  in  co-operation  with  the 
doctor  and  family.  The  best  results  cannot  be  obtained  without 
carefully  gathered  information,  and  so  with  the  aid  of  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  and  the  co-operation  of  the  fine  agencies  in  and 
near  the  city,  we  carry  on  the  work  of  the  department  made  pos- 
sible and  supported  so  splendidly  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board. 

In  the  past  year  282  prenatal  patients  were  guided  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  their  needs  and  the  protection  of  the  expected 
baby.  Many  come  relatively  early  and  some  delayed  dangerously 
long.  Not  quite  all  of  these  mothers  were  cared  for  in  the  hospital 
when  the  baby  came  because  of  many  different  reasons,  but  others 
came  for  maternity  care  who  had  not  received  the  preliminary 
service ;  a  total  of  414  babies  born  here  whose  mothers  were  advised 
in  Social  Service  Department.  Many  mothers  have  returned 
for  maternity  care  several  times  in  the  years  the  department  has 
functioned. 

The  Children's  Department  is  always  an  interesting  field.  One 
hundred  and  thirteen  children  have  had  some  social  service.  Chil- 
dren ill  with  chorea  are  usually  in  the  hospital  a  short  time,  but 
need  understanding  guidance  over  long  periods.  Six  such  children 
stand  out,  especially  in  the  past  year,  one  of  them  known  continu- 
ously for  three  and  a  half  years.  In  small,  crowded  homes,  with 
limited  resources  and  difficult  family  situations,  the  mothers  some- 
times find  it  impossible  to  understand  and  carry  out  the  instructions. 
In  such  situations  we  can  usually  arrange  the  right  kind  of  care 
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in  a  convalescent  home,  and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  indebted- 
ness to  the  three  that  have  generously  responded  to  our  requests. 

The  265  adults  who  have  been  under  supervision  range  in  age 
from  12  to  over  70  years.  Each  needed  individual  guidance,  such 
as  readjustment  in  family  arrangements ;  medical  care  for  another 
member  of  the  household,  much  more  seriously  handicapped  than 
the  hospital  patient.  Others  are  struggling  with  a  business  tangle 
which  causes  anxiety  and  hardship. 

We  are  happy  when  people  learn  that  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment is  a  safe  place  to  unfold  the  long  tangled  tale,  which  may 
need  no  further  treatment  than  unburdening  it  to  an  understanding 
human  being,  but  if  help  of  one  sort  or  another  is  needed  and  the 
family  will  accept  advice  and  assume  a  reasonable  share  of  respon- 
sibility, the  difficulties  can  usually  be  adjusted. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  developments  where  a  family  is 
known  for  a  long  time.  Additional  information  comes  to  light  with 
each  contact  and  when  new  difficulties  arise,  someone  is  quite  sure 
to  get  advice  from  the  social  service  worker. 
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FREE  BEDS  AND  MEMBERS 

A  donation  of  $50,000  entitles  the  donor  to  name  a  twelve-bed 
ward,  which  shall  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  donor,  or 
any  other  individual  he  wishes. 

A  donation  of  $20,000  carries  the  same  privilege  for  a  four  or 
six  bed  ward. 

A  donation  of  $10,000  entitles  the  donor  to  designate  a  room  in 
the  Private  Pavilion  which  shall  be  named  as  desired  by  the  donor 
and  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial. 

A  donation  of  $7,500  designates  a  bed  in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  during  one  life. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  in  the  Children's  Ward 
in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $300  annually  designates  a  free  bed  in  the  gen- 
eral wards. 

A  donation  of  $100  or  more  constitutes  the  donor  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  institution. 

A  yearly  donation  of  $10  constitutes  an  annual  member. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 

sum   of Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital,  under  the 
direction  of  the  managers  thereof. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE 


I  give  and  devise  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  that, 
etc.  [describe  the  property],  to  be  had  and  holden  to  the  said  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  their  successors 
and  assigns,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital. 
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ALUMNA  NOTES 

1907 
Winifred   MacLeod,    1907,   has  been   at   her   home,   9   Euston 
Street,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  since  July  9, 
1928,  and  expects  to  remain  there  for  the  winter. 

1915 
Married,  Delia  Hansen,  1915,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Cunningham,  Oct. 
2,  1928,  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.     At  home,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

1916 
Mrs.  May  Strand  Edsall,    1916,  died  during  the  epidemic  of 
flu  and  pneumonia. 

1918 
A  very  interesting  letter  and  magazine  were  received  from 
Gertrude  Kellogg,  1918,  from  Fenshow,  Shansi,  China.  The  maga- 
zine carried  an  article  on  the  helpful  work  Miss  Kellogg  is  doing  in 
the  hospital  and  surrounding  districts  and  also  a  descriptive  article 
written  by  Miss  Kellogg  on  "The  Great  Lady's  Birthday." 

1919 
Married,  Jeanette  Pugh,  1919,  to  Mr.  O.  H.  Johnson,  Nov.  29, 
1928,  Ixonia,  Wis.     At  home,  Cambria,  Wis. 

1920 
To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Jensen   (Aimee  Bigelow,  1920),  a  son, 
Joseph  Edgar,  Jr.,  on  Nov.  21,  1928. 

1921 

Adelaide  Strouce,  1921,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  attended  the  summer  course  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Service. 

Jessie  Stevenson,  1921,  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  spent  her  summer  holiday  in  Europe. 

1923 

Edna  Lewis,  1923,  is  doing  a  very  interesting  piece  of  health 
education  work  among  the  rural  teachers  of  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri. 

1924 

Mabel  Wright,  1924,  who  is  associated  with  the  American  Con- 
sulate t  at  Shanghai,  China,  writes  very  interestingly  of  her  varied 
work  in  that  country. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brown,  Pearl  Rush,  1924,  a 
daughter,  Jo  Ann,  on  Dec.  5,  1928. 
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1925 

Agnes  Nordschow,  1925,  is  doing  private  duty  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  this  winter. 

Hazel  Altmann,  1925,  has  accepted  a  position  as  School  Nurse 
in  Downers  Grove,  111. 

Married,  Clara  Anita  Peterson,  1925,  to  Mr.  Sidney  Owen,  May 
28,  1928,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1926 

Jessie  Coman,  1926,  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  spent  her  summer  holidays  in  Europe. 

Bessie  Hurt,  1926,  and  Florence  Stillwell,  1926,  have  recently 
accepted  positions  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Chicago. 

1927 

May  Kerston,  1927,  is  taking  a  four  months'  course  in  the 
Health  Service  Training  School  of  the  Wisconsin  Anti  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Vivian  Rankin,  1927,  is  doing  private  duty  in  New  York  City. 

Married,  Mildred  Irene  Gardner,  1927,  to  Mr.  William  Adam- 
son,  Sept.  21,  1928,  at  Thermopolis,  Wyoming.  At  home,  Gebo, 
Wyoming. 

Lillian  Young,  1928,  leaves  this  country  the  last  of  January  to 
take  up  medical  missionary  work  at  Natal,  Zululand,  South  Africa. 
She  is  being  sent  under  the  Board  of  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church 
of  America  to  train  the  native  girls  in  midwifery  and  is  joining  a 
group  of  other  missionary  workers  in  England. 

Bernice  Ahlstrom,  1928,  is  substituting  as  School  Nurse  in  May- 
wood,  111. 

Married,  Maellen  Lieber,  1928,  to  Mr.  H.  Leonard  Haroldson, 
Sept.  28,  1928.    At  home,  next  spring,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 


A  letter  has  recently  been  received  from  Anna  Ekdahl  telling 
of  her  own  good  health  and  happiness  and  also  of  the  public  health 
work  she  is  doing  in  Orange  County,  California. 
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Miss  Virginia  Dunham 

Miss  Virginia  Dunham,  from  the  Second  Church,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  While  Miss  Dunham  was  prevented  by  invalidism  from 
active  attendance  at  meetings  or  work  on  the  Board,  her  interest 
never  failed  and  her  financial  support  was  regular  and  generous. 
In  her  passing  the  Board  lost  a  devoted  friend,  whose  quiet  service 
was  an  inspiration. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Campbell 

The  death  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Campbell  on  March  8,  1928,  again 
brings  vividly  to  mind  the  early  activities  of  this  Board. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  its  organization,  1885,  that  the 
Riverside  Church,  to  which  Mrs.  Campbell  belonged,  demonstrated 
its  interest  in  the  new  hospital  by  sending  two  members  to  represent 
the  church  on  our  Board.  Later,  another  name  was  added,  and 
still  later  a  fourth,  that  of  Mrs.  Campbell.  At  first  she  connected 
herself  with  the  work  of  the  delicacies  committee,  but  later  changed 
to  the  devotional  and  visiting  committee,  which,  in  those  years,  was 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  committees.  Only 
women  of  exceptional  judgment,  tact  and  spirituality  were  permitted 
to  give  such  service. 

There  being  no  regular  chaplain  at  this  time  the  ministerial 
work  was  cared  for  chiefly  by  the  assistant  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church.  The  Sunday  services  were  led  by  the  pastors  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  in  turn.  Those  were  the  years  when  Miss  Wing  and 
Miss  Content  Patterson  had  charge  of  daily  devotions  and  it  was 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Patterson  that  Mrs.  Campbell  gave  such 
faithful,  acceptable  service.  She  continued  on  the  committee  until, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain,  the  committee  was  dissolved. 

Even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  retiring  Mrs.  Campbell  would 
hardly  lead  one  to  think  of  her  as  holding  so  public  and  aggressive 
a  position  as  chairman  of  the  tag  day  committee;  but  such  she  did 
the  first  year  this  Board  belonged  to  the  Chicago  Children's  Benefit 
League.  During  all  these  thirty  years  Mrs.  Campbell  has  been 
regular  in  her  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  and  a  devoted 
friend  to  the  hospital  and  its  work.  When  Mrs.  Campbell  changed 
her  residence  some  years  ago  from  Riverside  to  Chicago  she  re- 
quested that  her  name  be  placed  on  the  list  of  General  Membership, 
where  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  wishes  at  this  time  to  express 
its  appreciation  of  the  services  and  loyalty  of  this  long-time  mem- 
ber, and  to  extend  to  her  family  its  profound  sympathy. 
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Mrs.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield 

Mrs.  Belfield  was  of  Scotch  parentage  and  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land in  1848.  In  her  infancy  her  father,  Andrew  Miller,  moved  to 
Chicago  and  became  one  of  the  pioneer  ship  and  dock  builders  of 
the  city.  Mrs.  Belfield  grew  up  with  Chicago.  In  1867  she  grad- 
uated from  Chicago's  only  high  school.  While  a  pupil  she  was  one 
of  the  thirty  girls  selected  to  put  flowers  on  Lincoln's  bier  when 
his  body  was  brought  to  Chicago.  She  married  Dr.  Henry  Holmes 
Belfield,  whose  life  and  work  are  commemorated  in  the  name  of 
the  Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Belfield  was  an  early  member  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Hyde  Park  Travel  Club.  She 
served  on  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital and  was  a  life  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Board  of 
the  Northwest,  a  member  of  the  Eleanor  Association  and  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement  League,  the  Hyde  Park  Neighbor- 
hood Club  and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Her  interests  were  along  the  lines  of  education  and  philan- 
thropy. She  was  a  woman  of  cheerful  serenity  and  optimistic 
courage. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Flanagan 

Mrs.  Flanagan  was  a  woman  of  strong  religious  conviction, 
a  devoted  worker  and  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  interested  in  missions  for  the  deaf  in 
Japan  and  in  the  Summer  Vacation  Bible  School  work.  She  repre- 
sented her  church  on  the  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  for 
four  years.  She  was  a  lover  of  little  children,  expressing  that  love 
in  truly  mothering  all  those  near  her.  She  was  earnest,  devout, 
sincere  and  unselfish. 

Mrs,  Edward  S.  Butcher 

Mrs.  Butcher  died  at  the  Roseland  Community  Hospital  after 
a  brief  illness,  on  Oct.  8,  1928. 

The  funeral  service  was  conducted  at  her  house  on  Oct.  10th 
by  her  pastor,  Rev.  Alva  V.  King,  and  Rev.  F.  F.  Farmiloe,  an  old 
friend  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Butcher  was  born  in  Bloom  Township,  Illinois,  but  had 
spent  a  major  portion  of  her  life  in  Chicago.  She  taught  for  twenty 
years  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  retiring  from  the  Pullman 
School  in  1913.     She  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Fed- 
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eration.     Her  active  interest  in  the  community  life  was  shown  in 
the  Ken-Rose  Woman's  Club,  which  she  helped  to  organize. 

She  was  interested  in  all  departments  of  the  Roseland  Church, 
of  which  she  was  a  member,  but  was  more  active  in  the  missionary 
work.  The  local  missionary  society,  in  which  she  served  two  terms 
as  president,  prospered  under  her  leadership.  There  was  main- 
tained a  permanent  relationship  with  the  church  agencies  outside  the 
local  parish.  The  Auxiliary  of  the  Presbyteriaan  Hospital  claimed 
a  large  share  of  her  interest,  and  for  a  decade  she  was  the  hospital 
representative  from  Roseland  Church.  The  local  congregation  knew 
her  as  one  whose  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  to  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital was  expressed  in  generous  sharing  of  her  time  and  energy  for 
its  work. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Blackstone 

Today  we  pause  in  profound  and  affectionate  remembrance  of 
Mrs.  Timothy  Blackstone.  A  name  so  outstandingly  prominent 
immediately  recalls  to  Chicagoans  the  most  pleasurable  associations 
and  interesting  traditions.  Though  reticence  and  unobtrusiveness 
characterized  all  her  actions,  yet  so  steadfast  and  serene  was  her 
countenance,  so  admirably  poised  was  her  bearing,  that  she  was  a 
commanding  figure  in  any  group  or  circle.  Many  admiring  friends 
and  a  graateful  public  will  recall  a  brilliant  social  position,  various 
benevolences  and  munificent  gifts  to  museums  and  libraries.  But 
this  noble  woman  will  best  be  remembered  in  many  groups  for  her 
loyal  devotion  to  the  women's  work  of  the  church  in  all  its  various 
extensions,  and  for  the  stimulus  and  impetus  derived  from  her 
presence.  The  manifold  demands  incident  to  her  influential  position 
seldom  prevented  her  attendance  at  missionary  and  auxiliary  meet- 
ings of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  where  she  was  one  of  its 
most  ardent  and  faithful  supporters.  These  dates  were  carefully 
listed  in  her  engagements  and  she  declined  invitations  conflicting 
with  these.  She  had  been  hostess  at  praise  meeting  teas  since  their 
inception  and  supervised  every  detail  of  the  service  with  the  most 
punctilious  fidelity.  It  was  her  custom  and  great  pleasure  to  fur- 
nish the  beautiful  damask  and  flowers  on  these  occasions  and  her 
rare  personality  and  decorous  solicitude  injected  a  note  of  ceremony 
and  distinction  that  will  long  be  remembered.  She  often  came  to 
auxiliary  meetings  evidently  fatigued  and  wearied,  but  diligently 
persisted  in  sewing  long  seams  and  dainty  hems  in  garments  for 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  then  taking  home  many  unfinished 
articles  for  completion.  With  so  many  various  demands  on  her 
time  she  was  unable  to  participate  in  the  active  work  of  the  Woman's 
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Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  yet  she  manifested  the  deepest 
interest  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  by  graciously  accepting 
the  office  of  an  honorary  vice-president  and  being  one  of  the  first 
to  endow  a  room.  She  further  evinced  her  unwavering  and  lasting 
interest  in  this  work  by  a  generous  bequest  in  her  will. 

Though  Mrs.  Blackstone  had  reached  an  advanced  age,  nothing 
in  her  bearing,  keen  intellect  and  quiet  humor  suggested  it.  In  this 
transitional  period,  when  advanced  thought  and  deviation  from 
traditional  orthodoxy  have  been  a  bit  perturbing,  her  serenity  re- 
mained undisturbed,  and  a  sublime  faith  enabled  her,  in  a  period 
of  unusual  affliction,  to  look  forward  calmly  and  undismayed.  She 
was  most  hospitably  inclined,  graciously  extending  courtesies  and 
entertainment  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Quick  to  discern  char- 
acter, she  did  not  hesitate  to  approach  the  stranger  with  friendly 
greetings.  The  returned  missionary  from  foreign  fields  and  from 
remote  and  isolated  districts  in  our  own  land  found  solace  and 
encouragement  in  her  home.  She  had  been  more  than  recompensed, 
she  said,  in  her  ministration  to  strangers,  in  that  she  had  veritably 
entertained  angels  unaware.  Most  especially  will  she  continue  to 
live  in  our  memory  for  her  unfailing  observance  of  that  beautiful 
precept  of  "kindly  consideration  one  for  another." 

A  picture  that  many  will  recall  with  misty  eyes,  is  so  indelibly 
etched  in  my  memory  that  all  my  life  I  shall  never  forget  it.  A 
brown  stone  mansion  carrying  the  number  1912  Prairie  Avenue. 
Spacious  interiors  and  charming  proportions  revealing  in  an  art 
collection  from  many  lands  the  most  exquisite  discrimination.  A 
window  embrasure  redolent  with  plants  and  palms ;  the  sunlight 
filtering  through.  Near  by  a  tea  table  at  which  presides  a  hostess 
whose  name  in  Chicago  has  long  been  honored  and  revered — 
MRS.  TIMOTHY  BLACKSTONE. 
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THE  DELICACIES  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Each  year  when  the  large  amount  of  jelly,  jam,  grape  juice  and 
money  for  fresh  fruit  received  is  read  by  the  chairman,  I  am  sure 
many  persons  will  say  that  surely  no  patient  is  wanting  for  delicacies. 
But  when  we  know  of  the  hundreds  of  patients  cared  for  in  the 
wards  and  the  really  small  amount  each  one  receives,  the  chairman 
is  never  backward  about  asking  for  jelly  and  more  jelly!  Each 
church  represented  on  the  Woman's  Board  is  supposed  to  have 
a  "delicacies  chairman"  who  solicits  her  own  society  and  friends. 
The  amount  received  usually  depends  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
chairman.  Glasses  and  labels  are  supplied  by  the  hospital  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  hospital  or  your  church  chairman.    The  money 


given  is  used  to  buy  fresh  fruit  which  the  doctor  often  prescribes 
and  the  patient  cannot  afford  to  buy. 

The  report  of  1928  is  as  follows: 

Thirty-four  churches  in  Chicago  and  the  surrounding  suburbs — 
and  seven  doctor's  wives  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital  responded  to 
the  call  for  delicacies  or  money  for  the  ward  patients  more  gen- 
erously than  ever  before,  as  the  following  report  will  show :  $943.65 
for  fresh  fruit,  4,840  glasses  of  jelly,  199  quarts  of  grape  juice, 
132  quarts  of  canned  fruit,  32  pints  of  jam,  10  pints  of  pickles, 
15  pounds  of  preserves,  also,  2  packages  macaroni,  1  package  choco- 
late, 1  pound  sugar,  4  packages  cheese,  15  pints  canned  vegetables, 
4  cans  olives,  7  pounds  olives,   1   pint,  honey,   1  package  cornmeal. 

Mary  A.  Mentzer, 
May  Olmsted, 

Chairmen. 


EDITORIAL 


June  brings  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  before  the  summer 
vacation.  We  hope  that  even  though  the  hospital  may  be  out  of 
sight  when  we  are  not  coming  down  for  the  monthly  meetings  it  will 
be  very  much  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Board.  If  you 
are  staying  in  the  country  or  driving  through  it,  please  let  the  berry 
bushes  and  fruit  trees  remind  you  of  fresh  jelly  for  the  hospital 
shelves.  When  the  milder  activities  of  summer  days  give  you 
time  to  sit  down  and  sew  please  remember  the  bazaar  in  the  fall ; 
and  if  you  are  traveling  in  strange  lands  take  the  opportunity  to 
pick  up  things  for  the  foreign  table.  If  you  are  cleaning  out  before 
your  summer  pilgrimage  send  what  you  don't  want  to  the  Nurses' 
Home  for  the  Rummage  Sale.  The  books,  that  make  delightful  sum- 
mer reading  will  help  to  fill  :hours  that  must  be  spent  in  hospital 
rooms.  The  hospital  always  needs  and  appreciates  your  keeping 
it  in  mind  and  your  doing  so  will  add  happiness  to  the  very  pleasant 
summer  we  wish  for  you  all. 


SUSAN  E.  TRACY 


In  the  death  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Tracy  on  September  twelfth  of 
this  year,  the  nursing  profession  lost  a  gracious  member  and  occu- 
pational therapy   its  outstanding  pioneer. 

Miss  Tracy  was  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Boston,  and  for  many  years  the  super- 
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intendent  of  the  Adams  Nervine  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain.  Over 
twenty  years  ago  she  began  her  work  in  occupation  for  invalids  and 
disabled  members  of  society,  doin^  systematically  what  others  had 
done  in  a  hit  and  miss  manner.  She  had  the  vision  to  see  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  work.  With  painstaking  care  she  built  up  this  form 
of  therapy  upon  her  own  keen  observation  and  finally  summarized 
her  ideas  and  findings  in  a  clearly  written  book  so  that  others  might 
have  the  benefit  of  her  experience.  Her  "Invalid  Occupation," 
which  has  been  reprinted  in  several  editions,  was  for  many  years 
the  only  American  work  on  the  subject. 

From  the  first  Miss  Tracy  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  making 
her  idea  effective  through  the  instruction  of  student  nurses  in  the 
New  England  hospitals  and  through  her  individual  contacts  with 
nervous  and  mental  patients.  Her  work  and  her  personality  are 
difficult  to  separate,  as  the  former  was  especially  successful  on 
account  of  her  enthusiasm  and  cheer  and  the  comfortable  good-will 
which  her  presence  seemed  to  radiate. 

One  of  the  early  non-commercial  exhibits  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  introduced  her  work  to  a  larger  public.  National 
recognition  was  accorded  when  the  Maryland  Psychiatric  Quarterly 
named  its  January,  1917,  issue  the  "Susan  E.  Tracy  Number."  The 
idea  was  finally  merged  into  international  rehabilitation  of  soldiers 
disabled  in  the  Great  War.  This  number  carried  the  following 
paragraphs  of  appreciation: 

"Miss  Tracy  was  the  first  to  give  systematic  training  in  occupa- 
tion. Previous  to  this  time,  1906,  interest  in  occupation  had  centered 
in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  with  the  double  motive  of  diverting 
the  patients'  activities  from  harmful  outlets  and  of  saving  money 
for  the  institution  through  the  labor,  in  some  cases  from  the  exploi- 
tation, of  the  patients.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Invalid 
Occupation,  the  branch  of  nursing  as  developed  by  Miss  Tracy,  the 
patient  is  the  product,  not  the  article  that  he  makes.  The  latter  is 
merely  the  by-product  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  craftsman 
it  may  be  excellent  or  quite  the  reverse.  If  the  patient's  condition 
is  improved  the  work  is  good.  A  patient  who  is  seriously  ill  must 
not  be  taxed  with  anything  but  a  trifle.'' 

"And  even  beyond  the  remedial  and  alleviating  values  of  this 
branch  of  nursing  there  are  almost  limitless  possibilities  for  education 
and  for  human  salvage.  Miss  Tracy  has  not  tried  to  train  craftsmen 
or  to  teach  trades,  but  she  has  apparently  performed  the  math- 
ematical impossibility  of  bringing  something  from  nothing.  Work- 
ing with  waste  materials,  with  the  worse  than  negative  problems 
of  illness   and   incapacity,   the  time-killer  has  become   an   educator 
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both  of  muscle  and  mind.  The  child  kept  from  school  by  paralyzed 
limbs  has  been,  through  toys,  taught  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
English  and  even  art,  through  the  study  of  line  and  proportion. 
The  adult  with  a  broken  wreck  of  a  body,  fit  only  for  a  place  in 
the  institutional  scrapheap,  has  been  given  the  means,  sometimes  of 
a  livelihood,  in  many  cases  the  ability  for  partial  self-support.  These 
are  results  that  speak  equally  to  those  interested  in  dollars 
or  in  souls." 

In  1917,  George  E.  Barton  made  this  summary  of  her  work: 
Susan  Tracy  did  not  discover  or  invent  occupation  for  invalids. 
No  one  person  has  done  that  any  more  than  has  any  one  person 
invented  or  discovered  the  science  of  medicine.  But  she  did  bring 
about  the  revival  of  that  work  in  the  United  States.  In  future 
years,  when  the  new  department  rises  among  the  old  hospital  build- 
ings, society  will  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  sick  man 
will  be  discharged  not  only  cured  but  also  able  to  do  something.  The 
intricacies  of  his  training  will  then  most  impress  the  casual  observer, 
but  deep  down  in  the  earth,  unseen,  forgotten  perhaps  by  all  save 
those  who  have  built  upon  it,  will  be  the  foundation  which  Susan 
Tracy  laid." 

Miss  Tracy  was  in  good  health  and  actively  at  work  until  Sep- 
tember eighth,  when  she  suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  She  died 
four  days  later  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  without  regaining  con- 
sciousness.    She  was  sixty-four  years  old. 

The  preceeding  memorial  to  Miss  Tracy  was  taken  from  the 
November,  1928,  number  of  "Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review." 
To  Miss  Tracy  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  our  own  Occupational 
Therapy  Department.  Miss  Helen  Drake  made  it  possible  for  Miss 
Tracy  to  work  in  our  hospital  for  three  months.  In  the  mornings 
she  taught  the  student  nurses  and  in  the  afternoons  devoted  her 
time  to  the  patients.  Then  the  Woman's  Board  took  over  the 
expense  of  her  services  for  two  months.  At  that  time  Miss  Tracy's 
idea  was  to  train  the  student  nurses  so  that  each  nurse  when  she 
graduated  would  have  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  occupational 
therapy  for  use  in  her  profession.  A  little  later  came  the  plan  of  the 
specially  trained  occupational  therapist  and  now  their  department 
holds  an  important  position  in  hospitals  throughout  the  world. 
After  Miss  Tracy  left,  the  student  nurses  whom  she  had  trained 
carried  on  the  work  until  August  first,  1918,  when  Miss  Winifred 
Brainerd,  our  present  head  of  the  Occupational  Department, 
took  charge. 


FREE  BEDS  AND   MEMBERS 

A  donation  of  $50,000  entitles  the  donor  to  name  a  twelve-bed 
ward,  which  shall  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  donor,  or 
any  other  individual  he  wishes. 

A  donation  of  $20,000  carries  the  same  privilege  for  a  four  or 
six  bed  ward. 

A  donation  of  $10,000  entitles  the  donor  to  designate  a  room  in 
the  Private  Pavilion  which  shall  be  named  as  desired  by  the  donor 
and  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial. 

A  donation  of  $7,500  designates  a  bed  in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  during  one  life. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  in  the  Children's  Ward 
in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $300  annually  designates  a  free  bed  in  the 
general  wards. 

A  donation  of  $100  or  more  constitutes  the  donor  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  institution. 

A  yearly  donation  of  $10  constitutes  an  annual  member. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 

sum  of Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital,  under  the 
direction  of  the  managers  thereof. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE 


I  give  and  devise  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  all 
that,  etc.  [describe  the  property],  to  be  had  and  holden  to  the 
said  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  their 
successors  and  assigns,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital. 
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ALUMNA  NOTES 
1906 

Carol  L.  Martin  is  now  located  in  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York.  Her  work 
consists  of  educating-  people  in  her  county  and  neighboring  counties 
in  health,  first  aid,  home  nursing-,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
hospital. 

An  interesting  letter  was  recently  received  from  Mrs.  Harold 
Mackenzie  (Rachel  Blanchard)  telling  of  her  busy  and  happy  life  in 
Watertown,  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  with  their  seven  children,  the  Mackenzies  seem  to 
be  leading  a  busy  life. 

1907 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Frank  Metcalf,  of 
Fulda,  Minnesota,  who  had  two  years  of  interneship  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital.     Mrs.  Metcalf  was  Maude  Langston. 

The  marriage  is  announced  of  Eleanor  E.  Zuppann  to  Mr. 
Leonard  S.  Waldman,  on  March  30,  1929.  At  home  after  May  1 
at  Wolf  Road  Colonie,  New  York. 

1908 

A  very  interesting  letter  describing  a  delightful  ocean  trip  and 
Mediterranean  cruise  came  from  Mary  Wallace  Wilson.  The  letter 
was  written  April  14  so,  no  doubt,  Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Lina  L. 
Davis,  who  is  with  her,  are  having  many  more  pleasant  experiences 
and  adventures  in  Europe. 

1909 

Miss  Elnora  Thomson  is  the  instructor  selected  this  year  to  give 
the  courses  in  Public  Health  Nursing  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
from  June  17  to  August  31.  Miss  Thomson,  now  Professor  of 
Applied  Sociology  and  Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing  in  the 
Portland  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Oregon,  and  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, Chicago,  will  brin^  much  from  her  broad  experience  in 
Public  Health  service  to  those  taking  one  or  both  of  her  courses 
and  will  be  cordially  welcomed  back  to  Chicago. 

1911 

Miss  Charlotte  Landt,  on  May  1,  1929,  assumed  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Sherman  Hospital,  Elgin.     Miss  Landt  has  a 
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background  of  executive  experience  and  is  qualified  to  give  valuable 
service  to  that  institution. 

1920 

Miss  Mary  Billmeyer  visited  the  Hospital  and  Nurses'  Home 
during  February  on  her  way  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  New  York, 
to  assume  the  position  of  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Judson  Health 
Center,  237  Thompson  St.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Evelyn  B.  Nelson  is  employed  as  a  county  nurse  in 
Douglas  County,  Oregon. 

1921 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Betz  (Martha  Gagelmann),  a 
daughter,  Jacqueline,  December  18,  1928,  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Bricker  is  back  from  India  on  a  year's 
furlough.     Her  present  address  is  Rossville,  Indiana. 

1922 

Leila  Clark,  on  furlough  from  India  and  studying  at  the  West- 
ern Reserve  College,  Cleveland,  visited  the  school  and  hospital  in 
January.     She  expects  to  return  to  India  in  the  late  summer. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Vettman  (Esther  Jongewaarde). 
a  daughter,  Kathleen  Stuart,  on  March  19,  1929. 

Married,  Anna  Marie  Karr  to  Mr.  Lou  P.  Schuck,  January 
19,  1929,  at  Indianola,  Iowa. 

Harriet  Klein  is  assistant  director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  Hospital. 

1923 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  .Ralph  Leonard  Towne  (Marie  Dancy)  a 
daughter,  Patricia  Marie,  on  December  31,  1928. 

Married,  Elinor  Ann  Menacher  to  Mr.  Anthony  George 
Prunuske  on  April  2,  1929,  at  Menominee,  Michigan. 

1924 

A  letter  from  Mary  Ellen  Steele  tells  of  her  plan  to  work  in 
San  Diego,  California,  after  an  extended  visit  with  relatives  and 
friends  there. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ellen  Henderson  to  Mr.  Myron  Bachman 
on  April  13,  1929,  is  announced. 

1925 

Miss  Mildred  Porter  writes  a  fascinating  letter  about  her  work- 
in  Bangkok,  Siam,  where  she  is  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
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nurses'  school.  Her  problems  are  many.  She  has  thirty-two  appli- 
cants from  which  she  can  select  only  twenty-five  for  the  new  class, 
indicating  that  the  profession  of  nursing  is  becoming  more  popular 
in  Siam.  Her  work  seems  to  include  hospital  housekeeping,  office 
work  and  in  addition  social  calls  must  be  made  on  princes. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jane  Lehman,  temporarily  on  the  staff  at  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  Chicago,  after  studies  and  work  at  the  Western 
Reserve  Public  Health  Department  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  expects 
to  return  to  Africa  in  the  fall. 

1926 

Helen  Melges  is  at  Naperville  in  the  nurses'  cottage ;  it  is  hoped 
for  only  a  short  time. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Boudry  (Mary  Agnes 
High),  a  son,  John  Louis,  on  April  4,  1929. 

Miss  Ruby  F.  Hile  has  spent  the  winter  at  her  home  in  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska.  She  has  done  and  intends  to  do  some  nursing 
there. 

Married,  Miss  Fern  G.  Millikan  to  Mr.  Luther  Cohee,  at 
Logansport,  Indiana.    At  home  at  Camden,  Indiana,  R.  R.  3. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Spires,  who  was  on  the  staff  here  at  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  Chicago,  is  now  assistant  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  Hermann  Hospital  in  Houston,  Texas.  She  has  found 
many  friends  of  people  who  are  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  here 
now  and  others  who  have  been  here,  and  is  very  happy  in  her  new 
work.  Like  many  of  our  Alumnae  she  seems  grateful  to  have  the 
background  that  our  own  Presbyterian  gives,  and  which  we  don't 
always  appreciate  until  we  go  away  from  here. 

1927 

Married,  Marcella  Ruth  Hunt  to  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Kurtz, 
February  23,  1929,  at  Brighton,  Illinois. 

Miss  Dorothy  Scoville  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Cruickshank  are 
employed  in  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Davis  (Sylvia  Johnson),  a 
daughter,  Patricia  Jean  on  March  16,  1929. 

A  card  from  Miss  Marguerite  Durler  comes  from  Paris,  France. 

Miss  Savina  Burkhalter  paid  us  a  visit.  She  is  now  doing 
School  Nursing  at  Norway,  Michigan,  and  enjoys  it. 

1928 

Miss  Lillian  Young  sends  a  card  on  her  last  five  weeks  of  ocean 
travel  en  route  from  London  to  Africa. 
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Miss  Winona  Hayenga  will  also  start  for  Africa  to  do  mission- 
ary work,  sailing  some  time  in  June. 

1929 

On  May  23  the  annual  graduating  exercises  of  the  school  will 
be  held,  with  a  graduating  class  of  76.  Miss  Jane  Addams  will 
give  the  address  to  the  class.  Mr.  Robert  McDougal,  president,  will 
preside,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Irons,  vice-president  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  will  present  the  pins. 

The  annual  alumnae  luncheon  will  be  given  May  24  at  the 
Blackstone  Hotel.  This  is  much  looked  forward  to  and  enjoyed 
and  affords  an  opportunity  to  see  many  graduates  and  classmates 
not  seen  for  a  long  time. 

For  some  time  the  need  of  a  sick  benefit  fund  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  our  alumnse.  The  yearly  growth  of  memberships  in  the 
association  makes  it  necessary  to  have  a  fund  of  this  kind  to  draw 
on  in  case  of  necessity.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  our  president 
to  investigate  the  matter  of  raising  money  to  establish  such  a  fund. 
Reproductions  of  Miss  McMillan's  portrait  were  sold,  bringing  in 
$100,  personal  contributions  brought  in  another  hundred  dollars. 
Then  on  April  26  a  dance  was  given  at  the  Sprague  Home,  which 
netted  about  one  hundred  fifty  dollars.  Everyone  seems  enthusiastic 
about  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund  and  suggestions  for  its 
further  increase  will  be  appreciated.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
loan  nurses  money  in  time  of  sickness  and  need. 

The  painting  of  the  Maine  coast  by  Leo  Lundmark  was  pre- 
sented to  the  School  of  Nursing  by  Mr.  Lundmark  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  endowment.  It  hangs  in  the  first  floor  corridor 
of  the  hospital  pavilion,  is  valued  at  $1,200,  and  shares  are  now  being 
sold  at  one  dollar  each.  We  hope  to  close  this  at  the  time  of  our 
annual  bazaar  in  November.  Everybody  please  help  by  buying  one 
or  more  shares. 


Are  you  taking  every  opportunity  for  telling  people  about  the 
Hourly  Nursing?  You  should.  All  information  may  be  had  by 
phoning  State  8542,  the  Chicago  Nurses'  Club  and  Registry. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  NURSES  WRITES 

Siriraj    Hospital, 
Bangkok,  Siam, 
March   11,   1929. 
Dear  Miss  Foerster : 

1  was  so  glad  to  get  your  letter  today.  It  was  written  January 
29th.  I  suppose  while  you  were  enjoying  the  icy  breezes  there,  we 
were  enjoying  the  warm  ones  here !  So  far  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  not  having  such  terribly  hot  weather.  I  do  not  think  the  ther- 
mometer has  gone  above  90  in  our  office !  But  warmer  weather  is 
on  the  way.  Next  month  is  the  hottest  one  out  here,  and  everyone 
is  trying  to  prepare  us  for  it.  Some  people  say  that  those  who  are 
new  out  here  do  not  feel  the  heat  so  much,  and  others  say  that  they 
feel  it  more.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which  class  we  are  in !  We  have 
not  felt  it  too  much  so  far,  so  perhaps  we  belong  to  the  former 
class.  I  am  taking  two  weeks  off  next  month  and  going  down  to 
Hua  Hin,  the  sea-side  resort  here.  It  is  a  very  nice  place,  and  I 
am  looking  forward  to  a  good  rest.  The  medical  school  closed  this 
week,  and  some  of  the  doctors  have  left  already.  One  of  them 
is  taking  a  trip  to  Australia,  another  one  has  gone  to  Europe,  another 
one  is  going  to  Burma,  so  we  are  going  to  be  a  scattered  family  until 
May  when  school  starts  again.  We  are  not  taking  much  time  this 
summer,  because  we  have  not  been  here  very  long,  and  because 
there  is  so  much  to  do  in  getting  ready  for  the  new  class  coming  in. 
We  feel  very  much  encouraged  as  all  the  students  who  have  applied 
so  far  have  come  up  to  our  entrance  requirements  and  a  number  of 
them  exceed.  This  is  the  first  year  that  has  occurred.  Before 
this  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  students  to  apply,  and  had  to  take 
in  girls  who  had  very  poor  educational  preparation.  The  profession 
of  nursing  is  gaining  in  popularity  in  Siam  among  the  better-class 
girls.  We  are  only  able  to  take  in  25  new  students,  and  so  far  32 
have  applied,  so  that  we  will  not  only  be  able  to  take  girls  who  have 
enough  education,  but  we  will  also  be  able  to  select  our  candidates 
from  the  better  schools.  I  wish  we  could  take  them  all  in  for  their 
own  sakes,  because  they  all  need  the  training,  but  we  have  to  think 
of  the  standards  of  the  school. 

I  have  been  working  on  a  plan  of  inventories,  exchange,  requi- 
sitions, repair  slips,  etc.,  and  I  am  sure  Miss  Harkonen  would  feel 
gratified  if  she  knew  how  much  I  was  profiting  by  my  experience 
along  that  line  in  Ann  Arbor !  They  do  not  have  the  exchange 
system  here,  and  I  am  advocating  it  for  them.  I  am  trying  to  get 
a  nurse  in  the  office  here  who  will  have  charge  of  all  the  house- 
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keeping  of  the  hospital.  As  it  is  I  am  trying  to  do  it  myself  with 
the  aid  of  the  chief  nurse,  and  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 
We  need  our  chief  nurse  for  other  duties,  too,  so  we  want  to  release 
her  from  this  work.  As  soon  as  we  find  the  right  persons  we  will 
install  them  in  the  office  and  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of 
inventories,  etc. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  visit  yesterday,  and  saw  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Pagoda  in  Siam.  It 
certainly  is  enormous  and  very  picturesque.  There  is  a  center  bell- 
like tower,  with  a  court-yard  around  it.  In  this  court-yard  is  a 
series  of  small  shrines,  each  one  having  a  bell  hanging  from  the 
roof.  To  obtain  merit  one  has  only  to  ring  these  bells.  They  have 
a  clear  musical  sound.  There  is  a  very  interesting  story  connected 
with  this  Pagoda.  Once  in  the  ancient  history  of  Siam,  a  Prince 
killed  his  father  in  combat,  not  knowing  that  it  was  his  father.  To 
atone  for  this  sin  he  was  told  by  the  priests  to  build  a  temple 
which  would  be  bigger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  built,  and  also 
more  beautiful.  The  original  Pagoda  was  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  26  A.  D.  Since  then  another  one  has  been  built  around 
the  original  one  which  is  now  worshiped  as  a  shrine  in  itself.  We 
went  inside  the  temple,  and  were  conducted  through  room  after 
room,  each  room  contained  an  image  of  the  Lord  Buddha  showing 
him  in  some  phase  of  his  life.  We  had  a  Siamese  guide  with  us 
who  explained  to  us  the  significance  of  each  image,  and  the  story 
associated  with  it.  Around  the  temple  is  a  corridor  with  a  marble 
floor.  Here  are  kept  relics  found  from  the  original  Pagoda.  They 
are  all  so  interesting.  I  just  wish  I  knew  and  understood  more  of 
the  history  of  Buddhism.     It  would  be  a  very  fascinating  study. 

We  have  been  purchasing  some  furniture  and  fixings  for  our 
house.  I  wish  you  could  drop  in  and  pay  us  a  visit.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  enjoy 
a  visit  to  Bangkok.  We  could  take  you  out  on  the  river,  and  have 
a  grand  time !  We  have  turned  over  the  downstairs  part  of  the 
house  (except  the  dining-room)  to  the  nurses.  They  do  not  have 
much  room  to  play  around  in  their  dormitory.  They  use  one  room 
in  our  house  for  a  study,  and  one  for  a  recreation  room.  The  room 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  we  have  changed  into  a  living-room.  It 
makes  a  very  nice  one.  There  is  always  a  cool  breeze  there,  and 
an  interesting  view  of  the  river.  We  have  the  piano  up  there,  and 
we  are  gradually  acquiring  some  nice  furniture,  pictures,  etc.  Most 
of  our  furniture  is  wicker,  and  looks  verv  nice.  We  are  getting 
some  chairs  and  a  magazine  rack  made.  The  wicker  furniture  is 
easy  to  get  and  not  at  all  expensive. 
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Well  I  must  stop  for  just  now.  I  have  to  go  out  and  pay  a 
diplomatic  call  on  a  Prince !  Doesn't  that  sound  intriguing  ?  I  will 
be  ready  for  almost  anything  after  I  leave  Bangkok !  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  chatting  with  Princes !  One  never  knows  what 
surprises  life  may  have! 

March  12. 

I  had  such  a  nice  time  yesterday.  The  house,  or  I  suppose 
I  should  call  it  the  Palace,  is  a  new  one,  and  built  along  modern 
lines.  It  reminded  me  very  much  of  some  of  the  lovely  homes 
along  Chicago's  north  side.  Inside  was  a  collection  of  wonderful 
oil  paintings.  Some  of  them  were  portraits  of  the  royal  members 
of  the  family.  There  was  one  very  lovely  one  of  the  Queen- Aunt 
which  I  was  particularly  taken  with.  On  the  floor  were  oriental 
rugs,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  carved  screen,  the  most  handsome 
one  I  have  ever  seen.  This  Prince  has  spent  a  considerable  time 
abroad,  and  he  has  an  almost  Western  appreciation  of  what  we  think 
is  artistic.  We  had  tea  served  in  a  blue  willow-pattern  tea-set. 
After  tea  we  were  taken  around  the  garden.  They  have  a  lovely 
estate  with  landscape  gardening.     It  was  all  very  lovely. 

I  must  close  this  now,  and  do  some  work.  Hope  you  are 
keeping  quite  well,  and  enjoying  an  Ann  Arbor  spring.  Put  some 
violets  on  your  desk  and  think  of  me ! 

With  love, 

Mildred  Porter,  Class  1925. 


UNIQUE  WORKSHOP  AT   MICHAEL  REESE 

In  about  two  months,  Michael  Reese  Hospital  will  open  a 
curative  workshop  for  cripples,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Chicago.  This  shop,  endowed  for  $100,000  in  the  will  of 
the  late  Milton  L.  Hartman,  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
L.  Coulter  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Levinthal,  both  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity medical  school. 

The  workshop  will  be  different  from  anything  seen  ordinarily 
in  a  hospital.  There  will  be  a  complete  equipment  of  tools  and 
machinery.  Patients  will  be  assigned  to  such  work  as  will  exer- 
cise their  impaired  limbs  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  taught  a 
practical  vocation.  Mr.  Hartman's  gift  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  made  for  a  physical  and  occupational  therapy  department  in 
a  hospital. 
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WHAT  THE  LIBRARY  MEANS  TO  THE 
MENTAL  PATIENT 

Restoring-  the  nonpsychotic  to  society  and  re-educating  the  psy- 
chotic are  two  outstanding  aims  of  the  neuro-psychiatric  hospital 
library,  according  to  Mrs.  M.  P.  D.  Miller,  hospital  librarian,  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau  Neuropsychiatric  Hospital,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Mental  Patient  and  the  Library."  "The 
library  is  a  genuine  help  to  some  of  the  patients  all  of  the  time,  and 
to  others  some  of  the  time,"  says  Mrs.  Miller. 

The  paper  continues:  'The  process  is  subtle,  indirect,  deferred. 
Its  reactions  are  positive — a  certain  and  persistent  corrective  of 
adverse  moods,  which  in  time  may  have  a  happy  or  substantial  effect 
in  mitigating  or  curing  the  psychic  unbalance  or  personality  dis- 
turbance. And  any  progress  report  that  fails  to  record  library  treat- 
ment and  its  reaction  upon  the  patient  omits  a  highly  informing 
and  useful  factor  in  presenting  a  case  before  the  clinical  staff  or  the 
inquirer/'  From  "The  Modern  Hospital." 


THE  CIVIC  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHICAGO 

Mrs.  Ethel  Kincaid  Greenbaum,  president  of  the  Civic  Hospital 
Association,  gave  this  explanation  of  the  beginnings  of  the  associa- 
tion;  its  services  and  conditions  of  membership.  The  office  of  the 
association  is  in  the  Pittsfield  Building. 

Inspiration 

The  dream  which  has  materialized  in  the  Civic  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago  resulted  from  a  trip,  more  than  three  years  ago, 
to  Havana,  Cuba.  Through  a  fortunate  circumstance,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  old  Spanish  families,  and  thereby  was 
given  the  privilege,  accorded  few  foreigners,  of  going  on  a  tour 
of  investigation  through  the  wonderful  Covandonga  Hospital,  main- 
tained by  El  Centro  Asturiano,  the  principal  club  of  Havana. 

This  beautiful  institution  consists  of  a  number  of  very  com- 
fortable hospital  units  and  an  immense  administration  building  situ- 
ated in  a  park,  the  grounds  for  which  were  donated  bv  a  public- 
spirited  Spaniard  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  Any  member  of 
El  Centro  Asturiano,  by  the  mere  paying  of  the  nominal  dues  of 
this  club,  becomes  a  member  of  the  hospital  association  and  when 
ill  is  assured  the  best  of  hospital  care  for  a  stated  period  without 
further  expense.  So  popular  is  this  feature  that  in  1923,  after 
some  fifty  years  of  existence,  the  membership  of  the  club  had 
grown  to  include  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  Havana. 
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I  was  so  strongly  impressed  by  the  hospital  itself  and  the  work 
that  was  being  done  to  give  relief  to  those  who  were  ill  at  so  little 
expense  to  them  that  I  immediately  wanted  these  great  benefits 
made  available  to  the  people  of  my. home  city,  Chicago.  If  this 
hospital  could  be  satisfactorily  operated  from  the  dues  of  a  social 
club,  surely  adequate  hospital  care  could  be  provided  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  on  a  membership  basis  by  a  suitable  organization. 
The  social  feature  of  the  Spanish  prototype  need  not  be  copied. 

Thoughts  come  easy  —  deeds  mean  work.  Months  later,  in 
Zurich,  I  first  broached  the  subject  and  disclosed  my  tentative  plans 
to  the  physician  who  originated  the  North  Shore  Health  Resort 
in  Chicago.  To  my  query,  "Do  you  think  something  like  that  is 
needed  in  Chicago?"  he  replied:  "Needed!  Why  it's  a  nightmare 
in  the  minds  of  many  people,  what  will  become  of  them  if  taken 
sick."    He  advised  me  to  go  home  and  get  to  work. 

Three  years  have  been  spent  in  earnest,  ardent  work.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Medical  Fraternities,  Hospital  Superin- 
tendents, and  many  others  interested  in  this  humanitarian  philan- 
thropy, the  formation  of  the  Civic  Hospital  Association  of  Chicago 
has  been  achieved. 

Physicians,  Hospital  Superintendents,  Social  Workers, 
General  Public  Agree 

Present  day  hospital  rates  are  too  great  for  the  mass  of  people 
in  moderate  circumstances  who  really  are  the  backbone  of  our 
community. 

To  combat  this  condition  it  is  necessary  to  provide  efficient 
hospital  accommodations  at  a  charge  and  in  a  manner  within  reach 
of  all,  thus  enabling  provision  for  sickness  which  usually  comes 
unexpectedly  and  catches  one  unprepared. 

To  the  person  who  is  neither  very  rich  nor  very  poor — a  word. 
Economic  conditions  have  to  be  met,  and  in  no  phase  of  existence 
is  this  more  truly  applicable  than  in  the  case  of  hospital  care.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  when  sickness  is  coming,  so  it  behooves  every- 
one to  provide  for  the  services  and  privileges  of  hospital  care  on 
terms  that  are  equitable  and  in  accord  with  the  natural  pride  and 
dignity  of  every  self  respecting  person,  thus  preventing  any  pos- 
sibility of  wrecking  the  family  budget  or  of  being  forced  to  accept 
charity. 

Conditions  of  Membership 

1.  Any  person  (male  or  female)  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
65  being  in  good  health  may  become  a  member  subject  to  conform- 
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ing  to  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  an  investigation  of  the  member- 
ship committee. 

2.  No  medical  examination  is  required. 

3.  Persons  afflicted  with  Hernia,  Tuberculosis,  Alcoholism, 
Drug  Habits,  Chronic  Appendicitis,  Mental  or  Venereal  Diseases 
are  not  eligible. 

4.  If  membership  is  obtained  by  fraudulent  answers  member- 
ship is   forfeited. 

5.  Hospital  care  goes  into  effect :  In  cases  of  accidents,  from 
date  of  initial  payment  of  dues;  in  cases  of  sickness,  15  days  from 
date  of  initial  payment  of  dues  ;  members  upon  entering  the  hospital 
will  be  required  to  pay  in  advance  the  current  yearly  dues  ( or  unpaid 
portion  thereof). 

6.  In  Maternity  cases  hospital  service  goes  into  effect  300 
days  after  initial  payment  of  dues. 

7.  Admission  of  members  to  the  hospital  must  be  upon  the 
advice  of  a  doctor  of  medicine,  holding  his  M.D.  degree  from  an 
accepted  medical  school  and  licensed  by  the  state  to  practice  as 
physician  and  surgeon. 

8.  It  is  not  required  that  the  fourteen  days  be  taken  consecu- 
tively, but  can  be  taken  throughout  the  year  as  needed. 

9.  If  services  cannot  be  rendered  because  of  epidemic,  paid 
up  dues  will  be  refunded. 

Dues — Class  A:   Five  Cents  a  Day  ($1.50  Per  Month) 

payable  in  advance  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each  month,  other- 
wise membership  is  cancelled,  entitles  member  to:  (a)  Free  hospital 
care  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  fourteen  days  per  annum  for  such 
illnesses  as  are  acceptable  hospital  cases ;  services  required  beyond 
the  period  of  fourteen  days  will  be  charged  at  the  minimum  rate  of 
the  hospital  room  occupied,  (b)  Care  consists  of  bed  in  private 
room;  board ;  floor  nurse;  ordinary  medicines;  use  of  operating 
room ;  use  of  delivery  room ;  routine  laboratory  examination.  In 
no  case  does  this  certificate  cover  or  include  fee  of  physician  or 
surgeon  nor  cover  cost  of  private  or  special  nurse. 

Dues — Class  B :    Less  Than  Four  Cents  a  Day 

($1.35  first  month,  following  months  $1.15),  payable  in  advance  on 
or  before  the  10th  day  of  each  month,  otherwise  membership  is 
cancelled,  entitles  member  to:  (a)  Free  hospital  care  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  fourteen  days  per  annum   for  such  illnesses  as  are 
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acceptable  hospital  cases ;  services  required  beyond  the  period  of 
fourteen  days  will  be  charged  at  the  minimum  rate  of  the  hospital 
room  occupied,  (b)  Care  consists  of  bed  in  semi-private  room; 
board  ;  floor  nurse ;  ordinary  medicines ;  use  of  operating  room ;  use 
of  delivery  room ;  routine  laboratory  examination.  In  no  case  does 
this  certificate  cover  or  include  fee  of  physician  or  surgeon  nor 
cover  cost  of  private  or  special  nurse. 

Co-operative  Hospitals 

Alexian  Brothers  Presbyterian 

Augustana  St.  Anthony  de  Padua 

Chicago  Memorial  St.  Elizabeth 

Evanston  St.  Joseph 

Lake  View  St.  Luke 

Lutheran  Memorial  Swedish  Covenant 

Mercy  Washington  Park 

Michael  Reese  Wesley  Memorial. 

Only  hospitals  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  service. 


Officers  and  Directors 

Mrs.  Ethel  Kincaid  Greenbaum President 

Mrs.  Lambert  O.  Wile Vice  President 

Mrs.  Jacob  Baur    Vice  President 

Mrs.  George  Bass Vice  President 

Mrs.  Irving  L.   Stern Financial  Secretary 

Melville   A.   Traylor . Treasurer 

Florence  G.  Knight Executive  Secretary 

L.  E.  Myers,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Edward  J.  Brundage  M.  S.  Greenbaum 

Philip  R.  Clarke  Judge  Henry  Horner 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark  J.  Dewey  Lutes 

David  R.  Forgan  Mrs.  Walter  Seymour 

Boetius  H.  Sullivan 
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Hospital  Board 

J.  Dewey  Lutes Chairman 

Herman  N.  Bundesen,  M.D. 

Rev.  C.  Andrews Swedish  Memorial 

Asa  S.  Bacon Presbyterian 

V.  R.  Bosworth Chicago  Memorial 

Louis  R.  Curtis St.  Luke's 

Bro.  Ephriam Alexian  Brothers 

E.  I.  Erickson Augustana 

E.  S.  Gilmore Wesley  Memorial 

J.  Dewey  Lutes Lake  View 

Herman  Smith,  M.D Michael  Reese 

Sister  Petronella St.  Anthony  de  Padua 

Sister  Veronica Mercy 


FROM  A  LETTER  WHICH  TELLS  ITS  OWN  STORY 

My  dear  Miss  Brainerd: 

In  early  October,  1925,  I  entered  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
with  my  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  became  a  patient  of  Dr.  Woodyatt. 
We  remained  here  over  three  weeks  and  as  my  daughter  was  not 
confined  to  bed,  she  had  much  leisure  time  on  her  hands  and  she 
was  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  occupational  department. 
During  our  stay,  she  painted  book  ends,  made  a  leather  purse  and 
a  very  pretty  reed  tray,  of  which  we  were  very  proud. 

Our  family  physician,  of  Painesdale,  Michigan,  was  in  the 
city  and  visited  us  at  the  hospital,  and,  on  one  visit,  we  showed 
him  the  tray,  which  was  almost  finished.  Immediately,  he  thought 
of  a  patient  of  his  who  was  confined  in  the  home  hospital  for 
nearly  three  years  with  a  broken  back  and  thought  how  lovely  it 
would  be  if  my  daughter  could  teach  him  to  make  these  trays, 
and  thereby  earn  a  little  extra  money  for  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, whose  income  was  very  meager.  This  same  patient  showed 
great  inclination  to  do  things  with  his  hands,  and  fiad,  up  to  this 
time,  made  bead  necklaces,  using  such  fine  beads  that  this  work  had 
proved  rather  trying  for  his  eyes.  When  we  returned,  I  visited 
him  and  suggested  the  making  of  the  trays.  I  knew  the  man  had 
no  money  to  experiment  with,  so  I  supplied  him  with  tools  and 
the  first  order  of  goods,  and  I  accompanied  my  daughter  several 
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evenings  to  the  hospital,  where  she  taught  him,  step  by  step,  to 
complete  the  tray. 

The  first  tray  was  a  great  triumph  and  he  decided  he  wanted 
to  go  on  making-  them  and  he  became  very  busy,  the  nurses  and 
doctors  cooperating  heartily  to  help  the  cause  along.  The  nurses 
would  wet  the  reed,  take  it  to  him  whenever  he  rang  for  it,  would 
place  a  stand  on  his  bed,  and  also  help  him  with  the  shellac  and 
stain.  The  foreman  carpenter,  at  the  mine,  agreed  to  cut  all  the 
glass  for  the  trays. 

The  result  of  this  little  effort  was  that  this  patient  made  many 
trays  of  three  different  sizes.  For  the  largest  he  charged  $5,  the 
next  size  $4,  the  smallest  $3.  In  a  short  time  he  made  round  and 
oblong  trays  in  addition  to  the  oval,  and,  still  later,  he  made  reed 
baskets,  working  out  his  own  design. 

All  the  prominent  people  of  our  town  and  the  neighboring 
towns  helped  the  cause  along,  even  priests  and  ministers  who  called 
at  the  hospital  to  visit  the  sick  would  see  the  work,  drop  in  to  his 
room  and  give  him  an  order.  He  died  about  one  year  and  a  half 
ago,  but  I  felt  very  much  repaid  for  the  little  kindness  done  to  him, 
and  I  hope  this  may  be  the  means  of  influencing  others,  who  have 
been  in  this  occupational  department,  to  do  likewise. 


THE  X-RAY  DEPARTMENT  OF  OUR  HOSPITAL 

In  December,  1895,  William  Conrad  Roentgen  presented  before 
his  local  medical  society  his  unassuming  but  epoch  making  paper 
describing  a  "new  kind  of  ray,"  and v  forecasting  the  fundamental 
basis  for  all  that  we  now  know  of  X-rays. 

In  April,  1896,  Dr.  Francis  Williams,  of  Boston,  startled  the 
world  by  saying  that  with  these  new  rays  he  could  look  into  a 
man's  chest  and  see  the  heart  beat !  There  was  incredulity,  opposi- 
tion, even  ridicule.  It  Avas  nearly  ten  years  before  apparatus  was 
perfected  sufficiently  to  get  really  good  x-ray  pictures  of  the  chest. 
Since  that  time  the  medical  profession  has  gradually  learned  to 
interpret  these  shadowy  forms  in  terms  of  the  patient's  disease. 
It  gives  the  physician  "eyes  to  see"  where  before  he  could  only 
feel  and  hear. 

X-ray  of  the  chest  may  make  or  confirm  a  diagnosis.  It  may 
show  unsuspected  things,  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  lung.  Many  dis- 
eases, such  as  heart  disease  and  tuberculosis,  may  now  be  diagnosed 
much  earlier  than  formerly,  thus  permitting  of  earlier  treatment 
and,  consequently,  many  more  cures.     X-ray  shows  us  the  extent 
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of  the  disease  and  helps  greatly  in  giving  the  prognosis,  and  in 
watching  the  result  of  the  treatment.  It  is  now  used  for  many 
patients  where  disease  of  the  chest  is  suspected,  particularly  in 
obscure  cases. 

In  1928,  1,417  chest  films  were  taken  in  our  X-ray  Department 
and,  beside  these,  nearly  3,000  chest  fluoroscopies  were  done. 

In  1898,  Dr.  Leonard,  of  Philadelphia,  first  showed  a  kidney 
stone  by  x-ray.  In  1906,  Drs.  Voelcker  and  von  Lichtenberg  first 
successfully  injected  a  suitable  material  into  the  kidney,  ureter  and 
bladder  of  a  patient  and  visualized  these  organs  on  an  x-ray  film. 
(This  is  called  a  pyelogram.) 

Beginning  in  1909,  Dr.  Braash,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  studied 
pyelogram,  learned  to  see  normal  and  abnormal  kidneys  and  intro- 
duced the  practical  application  of  this  method  to  the  medical  world. 

Prior  to  1915  an  occasional  pyelogram  was  done  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital.  From  1915  to  1918  approximately  one  a  month 
was  done. 

Today,  urologists  use  x-rays  for  a  large  proportion  of  their 
patients.  They  look  for  kidney  stones  with  the  plain  x-ray  films, 
and  by  means  of  pyelograms  look  for  tumors,  tuberculosis,  pus 
infections  and  many  other  abnormal  conditions.  They  also  check 
normal  findings.  Our  work  increases  with  that  of  our  urologists. 
In  1928  we  took  886  plain  films  of  the  urinary  tract  and  did  485 
pyelograms. 

In  1898,  only  30  years  ago,  Dr.  Leonard  wrote,  ''Does  the 
x-ray  have  a  therapeutic  value?''  The  apparatus  then  in  use  per- 
mitted only  superficial  or  skin  therapy,  but  much  good  work  was 
done  in  treating  skin  diseases  and  especially  skin  cancers.  With 
better  apparatus  deeper  seated  diseases  can  be  treated,  as  internal 
cancers.  Many  diseases  can  be  cured,  as  enlarged  thymus  in  babies, 
and  many  others  can  be  alleviated  by  x-ray. 

For  example,  a  woman  whose  cancer  had  effected  many  bones 
of  the  body,  who  was  unable  to  turn  in  bed  without  help  and  then 
only  with  excruciating  pain,  came  to  our  hospital  in  October,  1928. 
X-ray  showed  us  the  cause  of  the  pain,  the  sites  of  the  disease, 
and  was  the  chief  treatment.  Today  she  walks  about  her  home 
practically  without  pain. 

We  gave  1,729  x-ray  treatments  in  1928. 

In  1901,  Dr.  Williams  of  Boston,  and  in  1904,  Dr.  Reider  of 
Munich,  reported  x-ray  visualization  of  the  stomach  by  giving  bis- 
muth mixed  in  food.  From  1910  to  1914  several  workers,  both  in 
United  States  and  Europe,  developed  the  method  further  and  learned 
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to  interpret  the  findings.  About  1912,  Dr.  B.  W.  Sippy  introduced 
this  work  into  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  examining  an  occasional 
patient  "just  to  see  how  an  ulcer  looks,"  as  he  quaintly  explained. 

In  1917,  Dr.  Cassie  B.  Rose,  our  present  x-ray  specialist, 
entered  the  x-ray  department  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  She 
studied  under  the  Sippys,  and  others  of  the  staff,  learned  to  inter- 
pret x-ray  findings,  and  perfected  her  technique  by  post-graduate 
work  in  Boston,  Toronto,  and  Vienna.  It  is  now  recognized  that, 
if  properly  used,  fluoroscopy  is  one  of  the  surest  and  easiest  ways 
of  determining  not  only  ulcer  but  also  cancer  and  many  other 
things  connected  with  the  stomach  or  bowel.  It  is  often  a  deciding 
factor  for  or  against  operations,  or  shows  the  particular  site  to  be 
operated.  In  1928,  2,743  fluorscopic  examinations  were  done  in 
our  x-ray  department,  609  more  than  in  1927. 

In  1924,  Dr.  Evarts  Graham,  a  former  member  of  the  Staff 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  working  in  St.  Louis,  added  the  most 
recent  great  advance  in  x-ray  diagnosis.  He  found  a  drug,  which, 
when  given  to  a  patient,  passes  into  the  gall  bladder  and  makes  it 
visible  by  x-ray.  This  method  has  changed  our  ability  to  diagnosis 
gall  bladder  disease  by  x-ray  from  the  previous  10-20  per  cent  to 
the  present  95  per  cent  of  correct  diagnoses.  Already  it  is  used 
the  world  over. 

In  1925  we  did  130  of  these  examinations  (cholecystograms). 
In  1928,  we  did  593  cholecystograms. 

Similar  historical  statements  could  be  made  regarding  the  rapid 
development  of  the  uses  of  x-rays  in  disease  of  the  teeth,  the  sinuses, 
the  skull,  the  finding  and  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  yes,  even  the 
bones,  although  these  were  the  first  parts  seen  by  x-ray.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  sessions  in  the  x-ray  meeting  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  last  December,  was  a  clinic  on  bone  diseases  conducted  by 
Dr.  Bloodgood   of   Baltimore. 

Medico-legal  cases  are  often  decided  on  the  x-ray  evidence, 
especially  fracture  cases.  X-ray  tells  us  whether  a  fracture  is  pres- 
ent (without  the  painful  examination  previously  needed),  shows 
the  position  of  the  fragments,  before  and  after  setting  of  the  bone, 
and  records  the  progress  in  the  healing  of  the  break.  The  physician 
now  protects  his  patient  by  this  means. 

When  one  considers  that  it  was  four-hundred  years  after  the 
microscope  was  invented  before  it  was  used  in  recognizing  bacteria 
as  a  cause  of  disease,  the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  the  thirty- 
three  years  since  the  discovery  of  x-ray  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 
One  can  only  marvel  and  wonder  what  the  next  thirty  years  will 
bring. 
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THE  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  CHORUS  CONCERT 

Thursday,  April  fourth,  was  a  date  to  which  we  looked  for- 
ward with  much  anticipation.  Now  we  look  back  with  great  pride 
on  an  added  triumph  of  the  Florence  Nightingale  Chorus  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  On  that  evening 
their  annual  concert  was  given  before  a  most  gratifying  audience. 
The  ballroom  of  the  Blackstone  Hotel  was  filled  with  members  of 
the  Board  and  friends  of  the  Hospital  and  School. 

The  Chorus,  under  the  able  direction  of  Robert  Burch,  sang 
so  beautifully  and  in  such  a  finished  manner  that  we  wonder  how 
our  busy  nurses  can  squeeze  in  the  time  to  work  as  they  must  have 
worked  to  accomplish  such  artistic  results.  They  were  most  for- 
tunate in  their  assisting  artists.  To  hear  Alfred  Wallenstein  is 
always  a  rare  privilege  and  especially  now  when  we  are  to  lose  him 
to  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  It  is  a  great  moment 
when  we  listen  to  the  foremost  cellist  of  our  country  playing  on  one 
of  the  finest  instruments  in  the  world  and  it  means  music  that  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  The  variety  and  choice  of  selections  gave 
satisfaction  to  every  mood.  Mrs.  Wallenstein  is  equally  delightful 
as  an  accompanyist  or  soloist,  and  equally  the  artist.  Miss  Florence 
Macbeth,  of  the  Civic  Opera  Company,  was  the  third  guest  artist 
and  her  well  chosen  groups  of  songs  were  most  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. Perhaps  the  one  which  will  echo  longest  in  our  memory 
was  "Just  a  Song  at  Twilight." 

Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Board,  under  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam McClellan  Drake,  served  as  ushers.  To  all  members  of  the 
Board  who  worked  so  untiringly,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  Sidney 
Starbuck,  the  Chorus  and  the  School  are  very  grateful.  As  a  result 
of  the  Concert  there  is  a  pleasing  balance  of  $1,239.43  to  be  added 
to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

■ — From  the  report  of  Mrs.  Perkins  B.  Bass,  Jr. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  October  meeting  brings  the  Board  together  to  prepare  for 
its  winter  activities.  There  are  jelly  and  linen  shelves  to  be  re- 
plenished and  countless  other  details  to  be  attended  to  just  as  in  any 
household  at  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  our  hospital  contact  is  becoming  international  with  the  send- 
ing of  delegates  from  foreign  hospitals  to  the  American  Hospital 
Association  meeting  this  last  June.  There  was  so  much  of  interest 
in  the  report  of  that  meeting  that  it  was  hard  not  to  copy  it  all ! 
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INTERNATIONAL  HOSPITAL  CONGRESS 

The  first  International  Hospital  Congress,  held  June  13  and  14 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  proved  to  be  of  epoch- 
making  proportions.  Seldom  has  such  a  comprehensive  and  enlight- 
ening convention  been  held  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  many  who 
were  present  that  this  occasion  will  be  one  of  important  influence 
upon  the  health  of  the  entire  world. 

In  the  August,  1926,  issue  of  The  Modern  Hospital  appeared 
an  editorial  urging  the  support  of  our  international  con- 
gress, a  movement  then  being  advocated  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Lewinski  Corwin,  New  York,  and  others  who  had  had  contact 
with  European  hospitals.  The  matter  was  taken  up  and  discussed  at 
two  meetings  of  the  American  Hospital  Association.  At  that  and 
subsequent  times  its  success  was  in  doubt  but  it  was  considered  worth 
the  effort  and  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Dr.  S.  S. 
Goldwater,  New  York,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Doane,  Philadelphia,  and  Doc- 
tor Corwin.  This  committee  met  with  representatives  from  many  of 
the  European  countries  in  Paris,  and  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association  it  was  announced  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  an  International  Hospital  Congress  to  be 
held  in  America  in  1929. 

That  such  a  congress  would  attract  hospital  men  from  nearly 
thirty  nations  of  the  world  and  that  the  meetings  which  were  held  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton  would  have  a  registration  of  114  was  scarcely 
dreamed. 

The  delegates  visited  hospitals  in  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  There  were  also  trips 
to  points  of  interest  in  these  different  cities  and  to  Niagara  Falls  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  Following  this  the  delegates  proceeded  to  Atlantic 
City  where  the  American  Hospital  Association  was  holding  its 
meeting. 

At  a  business  session  of  the  International  Congress  Dr.  Rene 
Sand,  technical  counselor  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
Paris,  was  retained  as  temporary  chairman  and  Doctor  Corwin  as 
secretary-general  and  it  was  decided  that  those  present,  upon  return- 
ing to  their  respective  countries,  should  enlist  their  hospital  associa- 
tions or  governments  to  take  official  action  on  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  association.  It  was  tentatively  agreed  that  the  next  meet- 
ing be  held  in  Vienna  in  1931. 

Credit  for  the  excellent  program  goes  to  Doctor  Goldwater, 
credit  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  program  goes  to  Doctor  Sand, 
credit  for  the  excellent  spirit  of  fraternity  goes  to  Doctor  Conley 
and,  finally,  credit  for  the  success  of  the  first  congress  unquestion- 
ably goes  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewinski  Corwin. 
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AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION, 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  JUNE,  1929 

From  every  standpoint  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  proved  the  outstanding  success  in  the 
history  of  American  hospitals. 

The  presence  at  the  meetings  and  in  the  exhibit  hall  of  the 
foreign  delegates  to  the  International  Hospital  Congress  added  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  as  did  the  meeting  of  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education  which  held  some  of  its  sessions  with  the 
American  Hospital  Association  and  some  of  them  separately.  At  the 
banquet  held  at  the  Chelsea  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Edwin  R.  Embree,  president,  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Fund,  Chicago,  stated  regarding  hospitals : 

''The  recent  growth  of  hospitals  and  clinics  is  remarkable.  Dur- 
ing the  past  century,  while  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
somewhat  less  than  doubled,  the  number  of  hospitals  has  increased 
fifteen-fold.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  hospital  beds  has 
grown  from  35,000  to  860,000.  Out-patient  clinics  have  increased 
in  much  the  same  fashion  in  one-third  the  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
past  century  the  number  of  clinics  in  the  United  States  did  not  exceed 
100;  today  there  are  6,000.  The  annual  number  of  visits  by  patients 
to  clinics  has  grown  in  these  same  thirty  years  from  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  to  more  than  six  million." 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  heard  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  when  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sexton,  director,  Hartford  Hos- 
pital, Hartford,  Conn.,  was  named  for  president ;  Dr.  W.  Colby 
Rucker,  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  No.  14,  New  Orleans,  La., 
first  vice-president ;  Jessie  J.  Turnbull,  superintendent,  Elizabeth 
Steel  Magee  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  second  vice-president ;  Paul  H. 
Fesler,  superintendent,  University  of  Minnesota  Hospital,  Minneap- 
olis, third  vice-president;  Asa  S.  Bacon,  superintendent,  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Chicago,  treasurer ;  Dr.  George  F.  Stephens,  superintend- 
ent, Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  trustee  for  three 
years,  and  Carolyn  E.  Davis,  superintendent,  Everett  Hospital, 
Everett,  Wash.,  trustee  for  three  years.  All  of  those  named  by  the 
nominating  committee  were  elected. 

Dr.  Emil  Frankel  of  New  Jersey  opened  the  general  session 
with  an  address  on  "Hospital  Problems  Arising  Out  of  the  Care  of 
Highway  Accident  Cases."  Last  year  the  cost  of  hospital  care  for 
highway  accidents  amounted  to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  million 
dollars,  and  the  losses  to  the  hospitals  were  between  six  and  seven 
million  dollars. 

Dr.  Arnold  Kegel,  commissioner  of  health,  Chicago,  followed 
Dr.  Frankel  and  spoke  on  "The  Relationship  of  Hospitals  to  the 
Health  Department  of  Large  Cities." 
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Dr.  Earl  D.  Bond,  president  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation and  superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Mental  and 
Nervous  Diseases,  Philadelphia,  presented  a  paper  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  institute  for  mental  hygiene  which  has  been  established 
in  Philadelphia.  This  institute  will  be  run  without  a  license,  he  said, 
as  any  surgical  hospital  is  run.  The  visiting  staff  will  be  divided 
into  two  services,  one  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  one 
for  Jefferson  Medical  College.  The  institute  is  intended  to  serve  a 
group  of  patients  who  do  not  now  come  to  hospitals,  such  as  many 
convalescent  patients,  the  fatigued,  the  worried,  the  overconscientious, 
the  unduly  prejudiced,  those  with  an  inferiority  complex.  Such 
patients  are  now  pouring  in.  Here  psychiatry  will  be  applied  to  the 
needs  of  everyday  life  and  the  methods  of  the  child  guidance  clinic 
will  be  applied  to  the  adolescent  and  the  adult.  The  institute  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  make  everyday  life  healthier  and  happier,  Doctor 
Bond  said. 

A  special  feature  of  this  session  was  an  address  on  European 
hospitals  by  Dr.  Julius  Tandler,  commissioner  of  health  and  welfare 
of  Vienna,  Austrian  delegate  to  the  International  Hospital  Congress. 

An  interesting  feature  was  a  talk  on  "Insurance  Costs — What 
Makes  Them  ?"  by  E.  M.  Sellers,  Indiana  Inspection  Bureau,  Indian- 
apolis. Mr.  Sellers  explained  the  need  for  modern  fireproof  con- 
struction in  hospitals,  with  adequate  protection  facilities  and  sufficient 
and  accessible  exits,  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  life  and  property. 
He  stated  that  approximately  75  percent  of  hospitals  are  of  brick 
and  wood  joisted  construction,  making  them  potential  furnaces.  He 
next  explained  that  inspection  and  rating  bureaus  are  maintained  by 
the  stock  fire  insurance  companies  and  outlined  what  the  Indiana 
Inspection  Bureau  is  doing  and  what  it  has  accomplished.  The  work 
is  in  charge  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  study  of  this  matter,  he  said. 
This  engineer  visits  and  inspects  hospitals  and  frequently  the  hospital 
superintendent  accompanies  him  on  his  annual  inspection  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  matters  to  which  he  gives  his  attention  are  the  proper 
storage  of  X-ray  films ;  housekeeping  conditions  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  fire  hazard ;  laboratories  and  drug  rooms ;  operating  room 
hazards,  such  as  anesthetic  gases.  He  also  examines  the  hospital's 
insurance  policy.  He  then  prepares  a  report  giving  an  account  of 
the  conditions  found  and  offering  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  hospital  in  relation  to  its  fire  hazards.  Such  service  is 
available  in  all  states,  Mr.  Sellers  said,  at  no  expense  to  the  hospital. 

Because  of  the  recent  Cleveland  Clinic  disaster  much  interest 
was  attached  to  the  remarks  of  H.  E.  Newell,  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association,  New  York,  when  he  outlined  the  various  fire  hazards  to 
be  found  in  hospitals.     He  emphasized  the  common  hazards  such  as 
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the  storage  of  X-ray  films,  faulty  wiring,  poor  housekeeping,  im- 
proper exits,  infraction  of  rules  by  the  hospital  personnel,  and  told 
how  each  of  these  could  be  eliminated  to  the  end  that  the  patient 
would  be  safer  and  the  insurance  premium  less. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  this  year  in  the  meeting  of 
the  teaching  hospital  section.  The  training  problems  of  nurses,  in- 
ternes and  social  workers  were  discussed. 

The  need  of  a  well  equipped,  well  managed  bureau  of  research 
for  the  hospital  field  was  emphasized  by  Dr.  Carl  E.  McCombs, 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  National  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, New  York  City,  the  first  speaker  on  the  administration 
section  program. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  problems  to  be  considered  by  a  research 
department  would  include  the  following,  according  to  Doctor  Mc- 
Combs' suggestions : 

Problems  for  Research  Listed 

Hospital  requirements  for  communities  of  various  sizes  and  of 
varying  character  and  composition  of  population;  the  development 
of  indexes  of  hospital  efficiency  that  will  permit  the  appraisal  of 
hospitals  on  somewhat  the  same  basis  now  used  for  appraising  public, 
health  services ;  the  various  types  of  administrative  organization  of 
hospitals  and  the  adaptation  of  these  types  to  hospitals  of  varying 
sizes  and  varying  relationships  to  other  health  and  welfare  services  of 
government ;  standardization  of  salaries  of  hospital  workers ;  hospital 
cost  accounting ;  hospital  nursing  and  its  relation  to  nursing  educa- 
tion; training  of  hospital  interns;  relations  of  government  to  hospital 
services  generally ;  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  hospital  maternity 
care  as  compared  with  home  maternity  care ;  relations  of  the  hospital 
medical  staff  to  hospital  management ;  training  of  hospital  executives, 
and  hospital  fire  protection. 

An  excellently  presented  paper  was  given  by  Dr.  Winford  H. 
Smith,  director,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore.  Doctor  Smith 
told  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of 
Medical  Care  and  explained  several  of  the  things  the  committee  ex- 
pects to  do  in  presenting  to  the  public  an  unbiased  report  on  just 
wherein  the  cost  of  medical  care  lies.  He  cautioned  those  present 
not  to  jump  at  conclusions  or  to  expect  a  panacea  in  the  reports  as 
they  will  appear  and  further  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  committee 
was  often  misnamed  the  committee  on  the  high  cost  of  medical  care, 
whereas  the  proper  name  was  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical 
Care. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education 
and  the  American  Hospital  Association  was  held  in  the  ballroom  of 
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the  convention  hall,  when  a  crowded  attendance  demonstrated  the 
interest  attendant  upon  the  solution  of  problems  that  are  common 
to  the  nursing  and  the  hospital  fields.  The  spirit  of  co-operation 
that  has  characterized  these  two  national  bodies  in  their  efforts  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  affecting  their  members  and  define  a  correct 
line  of  procedure  was  further  emphasized  in  this  joint  meeting, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Burlingham,  president  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  and  Elizabeth  C.  Burgess,  R.  N.,  president  of 
the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education.  On  this  occasion  emi- 
nent and  informed  speakers  took  part  in  the  program  and  demon- 
strated by  careful  analyses  different  aspects  of  the  complicated  situa- 
tion that  confronts  the  nursing  profession  and  adversely  affects  the 
members  of  both  bodies,  whose  interests  are  closely  allied. 

Schools  of  Nursing  Are  Discussed 

The  first  speaker  for  the  League  was  Carrie  M.  Hall,  principal, 
School  of  Nursing,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  her  sub- 
ject being  "Nursing  Education  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Principal 
of  the  School  of  Nursing."  Miss  Hall  was  president  of  the  League 
from  1925  to  1928  and  is  now  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 
She  has  been  in  charge  of  a  school  of  nursing  for  years  and  has 
come  in  contact  with  the  practical  problems  that  beset  a  principal 
of  a  school  who  is  also  a  director  of  nursing  in  her  hospital.  She 
knows  how  often  education  must  be  sacrificed  to  patients'  welfare 
when  hospital  nursing  service  is  dependent  upon  student  nurses  only. 
Her  talk  was  practical  but  was  inspired  by  ideals  for  improving  the 
care  of  the  patient  and  enriching  the  education  of  the  nurse. 

The  dual  position  of  principal  of  a  school  and  superintendent 
of  nurses  is  a  difficult  one,  she  said,  for  students  in  order  to  get  the 
most  from  their  nursing  course  must  be  closely  supervised.  There 
is  great  need  for  improving  the  quality  of  nursing-  service,  Miss  Hall 
feels,  and  she  believes  that  nursing  education  has  progressed  as  far 
as  it  can  under  hospital  control  and  that  if  the  apprenticeship  train- 
ing is  unsatisfactory  we  should  abandon  it,  and  replace  student  nurses 
with  graduates.  The  place  to  teach  nursing  is  in  the  hospital  but  good 
nursing  can  be  taught  only  where  good  nursing  is  being  practiced 
and  with  student  nurses  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  the  quality  of 
nursing,  she  said.  In  conclusion,  Miss  Hall  stated  that  she  believes 
the  public  more  or  less  resents  student  nurses. 

Miss  Muriel  E.  Anscombe,  Jewish  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  con- 
ducted a  round  table  on  nursing.  Several  excellent  papers  were 
presented  at  this  time  and  Miss  Anscombe  skillfully  drew  forth 
comments  and  suggestions  so  that  the  discussion  was  participated  in 
by  a  great  many  of  those  present. 

The  opening  paper  at  the  round  table  on  nursing  was  presented 
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by  Grace  G.  Grey,  principal,  School  of  Nursing,  Jewish  Hospital, 
St.  Louis.  Miss  Grey's  subject  was  ''The  Value  of  General  Duty 
Nursing  Service  in  the  Hospital." 

Miss  Grey  discussed  the  value  of  graduate  nurse  service  to  the 
hospital,  to  the  public,  to  the  school  of  nursing  and  to  the  nurse  her- 
self. She  pointed  out  that  the  hospital  that  employs  graduate  nurses 
to  supplement  the  services  of  the  student  group  is  a  more  stable 
organization  than  the  one  that  relies  on  a  shifting  student  service 
and  that  graduate  nurses  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  work  of  spe- 
cial departments.  If  hospitals  are  to  gain  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  public,  Miss  Grey  said,  all  experimenting  must  be  done  away 
with  and  expert  care  given.  This  care  can  better  be  given  by  grad- 
uate nurses  than  by  student  nurses. 

Student  nurses  can  progress  more  rapidly,  she  emphasized,  if 
they  attend  classes  regularly,  and  if  the  staff  is  sufficient  to  supervise 
their  work.  Graduate  general  floor  nurses  should  be  available  when 
students  are  in  class.  As  for  the  nurse  herself  she  may  become  a 
specialist,  and  with  outstanding  administrative  ability  she  can  attain 
a  position  of  great  responsibility. 

"The  Status  of  the  Special  Duty  Nurse"  was  the  topic  next  con- 
sidered, the  speaker  being  Claribel  Wheeler,  director,  Washington 
University  School  of  Nursing,  St.  Louis.  The  special  duty  nurse  is 
somewhat  handicapped  by  not  having  a  well  defined  place  in  the  hos- 
pital organization,  Miss  Wheeler  asserted,  and  this  fact  creates  count- 
less difficulties  both  for  the  nurse  and  the  hospital.  The  nurse  is 
often  dissatisfied  and  critical  because  she  feels  that  no  proper  pro- 
vision is  made  for  her  comfort  and  welfare  and  she  ranks  as  an  out- 
sider. She  cannot  always  get  adequate  supplies  with  which  to  work ; 
her  dressing  and  rest  rooms  are  often  noisy  and  unattractive  and  she 
frequently  has  to  remain  in  the  corridor  during  visiting  hours. ,  On 
the  other  hand,  Miss  Wheeler  said,  there  comes  from  hospital  execu- 
tives criticism  of  the  special.  It  is  held  that  these  nurses  do  not  feel 
under  obligation  to  conform  to  rules  and  are  frequently  a  law  unto 
themselves. 

They  are  sometimes  careless  in  dress  and  appearance,  especially 
when  on  night  duty;  they  are  sometimes  disloyal  to  the  hospital, 
criticizing  the  administration,  the  personnel  and  the  members  of  the 
medical  staff.  In  conclusion  Miss  Wheeler  summarized  her  points 
as  follows:  (1)  The  present  status  of  the  special  duty  nurse  in  the 
hospital  is  not  a  satisfactory  one;  (2)  there  is  lack  of  proper  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  worker,  whose  work  as  a  result  is  often 
unsatisfactory  to  the  patient,  the  physician  and  the  hospital;  (3) 
hosptals  are  not  entirely  meeting  their  obligations  to  the  special  nurse 
in  making  adequate  provisions  for  her  comfort  and  well-being;  (4) 
the  general  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides  should  lead  to  serious  study 


of  the  situation  and  an  attempt  to  remedy  it;  (5)  group  nursing  may 
be  one  solution  of  the  problem  and  its  advantages  to  the  nurse  are 
obvious :  her  time  could  be  properly  proportioned  and  there  would 
be  no  idle  moments;  her  salary  would  be  constant,  and  if  she  proved 
herself  a  good  nurse,  steady  employment  would  be  assured. 

Following  Miss  Wheeler,  Emilie  G.  Sargent,  director,  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  Detroit,  presented  the  first  part  of  a  discussion 
on  ''Provision  for  Adequate  Nursing  Service  for  the  Middle  Class 
Patient."  Miss  Sargent's  discussion  was  concerned  with  visiting 
nurse  association  work  and  hourly  nursing  in  homes. 

Hourly  appointment  service  is  being  offered  by  organizations  to 
attract  the  person  of  moderate  means,  according  to  Miss  Sargent, 
and  is  one  definite  way  of  decreasing  nursing  costs  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  amount  of  nursing  used.  Miss  Sargent  discussed 
the  flexibility  of  visiting  nursing  service,  saying  that  a  private 
physician,  clinic  or  hospital  may  order  a  nurse  for  any  kind  of  case. 
The  visiting  nurse  association,  like  the  hospital,  is  no  longer  limited 
in  scope  but  has  broadened  its  service  to  the  entire  community.  Part- 
time  nursing  in  the  homes  not  only  will  benefit  the  family  purse  but 
will  give  more  nurses  employment  since  more  persons  will  engage 
nurses. 

"Appointment  service  has  come  to  stay,"  Miss  Sargent  declared, 
"and  eventually  it  will  serve  as  one  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
sickness  when  the  public  has  learned  to  use  it.  That  goal  will  be 
reached  much  more  quickly  if  physicians  and  hospital  administrators 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  inform  patients  about  it,  and  to  order  it 
for  their  patients  who  can  use  skilled  nursing  as  well  or  better  by 
intermittent  hourly  doses  than  in  daily  continuous  amounts." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees'  section  Ethel  Kincaid  Green- 
baum  told  of  the  aims  of  the  Civic  Hospital  Association  of  Chicago 
and  described  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  place  proper  hospital 
service  within  the  reach  of  all  persons. 

The  association,  she  said,  has  the  co-operation  of  the  leading 
hospitals  of  Chicago.  It  is  not  incorporated  for  profit  and  is  spon- 
sored by  a  board  of  public  spirited  men  and  women.  The  control 
of  the  association  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  directors  and 
a  hospital  board  composed  of  superintendents  of  the  co-operating 
hospitals.  The  chairman  of  the  hospital  board  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.* 

Every  phase  of  hospital  work  and  administration  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  and  the  convention  pronounced  the  most  successful 
held  so  far. 

Courtesy    of    Modern    Hospital    for    July,    1929. 

*A    complete     description    of    the    Civic    Hospital    Association    will    be    found     in    the 
hospital    Bulletin    for   June,    1929. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL  BUILDINGS 


Jones  Memorial  Building  completed  in  1888. 

Jones  Memorial  Building"  remodeled  in  1905. 

Power  Plant  Building,  with  tunnel  connection  built  in  1908 

Private  Pavilion -built  in  1912. 

Sprague  Home  for  Nurses,  with  tunnel  connection  built  in  1914. 

New  Pavilion  built  in  1916. 

Two  stories  and  sun-parlor  added  to  Jones  Building  in  1916. 

Connecting  link  between  Jones  Building  and  Pavilion  put  in  in 
1925. 

(All  of  this  fireproof  construction.) 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  OUR  HOSPITAL 
John  A.  Robison,  M.  D. 

In  1880  I  became  associated  in  practice  with  Dr.  Joseph  Pussly 
Ross,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Clinical  Medicine  in 
Rush  Medical  College.  At  this  time  Dr.  Ross  was  convinced  that 
Rush  Medical  College,  in  order  to  give  its  students  better  clinical 
facilities,  should  have  a  hospital  under  its  control.  Owing  to  the  fore- 
sight of  Dr.  Ross  the  Cook  County  Hospital  was  located  opposite  to 
Rush  Medical  College.  This  provided  excellent  clinical  material,  but 
because  of  politics  bedside  instruction  had  never  been  permitted  and 
laboratory  instruction  was  not  allowed.  Dr.  Ross  therefore  was  try- 
ing to  formulate  some  plan  whereby  the  college  could  secure  a  hos- 
pital. Finally  he  induced  the  college  to  issue  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
in  bonds  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Tuthill  King,  donated  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  and  a  hospital  building  of  twenty-five  bed  capacity  was 
erected  adjoining  the  college  building.  This  was  a  nucleus.  But  Dr. 
Ross  knew  that  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  money  to  maintain  a 
hospital  and  that  eventually  the  burden  would  be  greater  than  the 
college  could'  carry. 

For  many  months  Dr.  Ross  tried  to  solve  this  problem  and  we 
had  many  days  and  nights  of  earnest  discussion.  But  one  morning 
at  3  a.  m.  Dr.  Ross  burst  into  my  bedroom  exclaiming: 

"Robison!    Eureka,  Eureka'!" 

"What  have  you  found?" 

"The  solution  to-  our  problem!" 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  am  going  to  turn  the  hospital  over  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  let  them  maintain  it." 

"Good,  if  they  will  take  it." 

"They  will  have  to  take  it,  for  the  church  to  which  I  belong  can- 
not afford  to  lose  such  an  opportunity  for  doing  good." 

I  was  then  instructed  by  Dr.  Ross  to  ascertain  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  New  York  City,  and  to  draft 
a  similar  plan  for  such  a  hospital  in  Chicago.  In  a  short  time  we 
had  the  preliminary  plan  completed  and  we  called  a  meeting  of  the 
most  prominent  Presbyterians  in  the  City  of  Chicago  at  the  old  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel.  We  invited  ministers,  doctors,  deacons  and  wealthy 
church  members  who  were  noted  for  their  philanthropy.  There  were 
about  forty  present  at  that  first  meeting. 

Dr.  Ross  spoke  of  the  necessity  in  Chicago  for  a  sectarian  hos- 
pital and  said  how  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  embrace  an 
opportunity  for  such  charitable  work.     He  emphasized  the  impor- 
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tance  of  a  hospital  in  connection  with  a  medical  college,  when  the 
staff  would  be  men  of  experience  and  skill.  He  explained  how  Rush 
Medical  College  had  a  building  almost  completed,  and  that  the  college 
was  willing  to  turn  the  property  over  to  a  Presbyterian  society  or- 
ganized to  maintain  a  hospital. 

After  many  meetings  the  plan  of  organization  we  offered  was 
accepted  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Society  was  organized  and 
the  hospital  launched  as  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

The  only  claim  on  the  hospital  that  Rush  Medical  College  in- 
sisted on  retaining  was  that  the  college  should  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  nominating  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
the  attending  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  hospital  opened  in  1884  with  the  following  attending  staff 
and  Board  of  Managers : 

Consulting  Physicians 

J.  Allen  Adams,  M.  D.  R.  C.  Hamill,  M.  D. 

Charles  Gilman  Smith,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Surgeons 
R.  N.  Isharri,  M.  D.  R.  G.  Bogue,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Gynecologist 
William  H.  Byford,  M.  D. 

Attending  Physicians 
Jos.  P.  Ross,  M.  D.        H.  M.  Lyman,  M.  D.    Norman  Bridge,  M.  D. 

Attending  Surgeons 

Moses  Gunn,  M.  D.  C.  T.  Parkes,  M.  D. 

David  W.  Graham,  M.  D.  E.  W.  Whitney,  M.  D. 

Attending  Gynecologists 
James  H.  Etheridge,  M.  D.  H.  P.  Merriam,  M.  D. 

Attending  Opthalmic  and  Oral  Surgeons 
E.  L.  Holmes,  M.  D.  Lyman  Ware,  M.  D. 

Attending  Physicians  for  Diseases  of  Children,  and 
Accoucheurs 

DeLaskie  Miller,  M.  D.  J.  Suydam  Knox,  M.  D. 
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Attending  Physicians  for  Skin  Diseases 
J.  Nevins  Hyde,  M.  D.  R.  D.  MacArthur 

Attending  Physicians  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat 

John  A.  Robison,  M.  D. 

Residence  Physician 

E.  P.  Davis,  M.  D. 

Curator  Purveyor  Matron 

French  Moore,  M.  D.      James  A.   Stewart      Mrs.  Jas.  A.   Stewart 

Interne 
Lawrence  H.  Prince,  M.  D. 

Board  of  Managers 

President,  Daniel  K.  Pearsons 

Vice-President,  C.  M.  Henderson 

Treasurer,  George  W.  Hale 

Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  H.  McCormick,  Jr. 

Recording  Secretary,  William  A.  Douglass 


Tuthill  King 

Nathan  Corwith 

R.  C.  Hamill 

W.  H.  Wells 

John  B.  Drake 

James  H.  Horton 

Henry  W.  King 

Jacob  Beidler 

Henry  M.  Lyman 

A.  E.  Kitteridge 

C.  H.  McCormick,  Jr. 

R.  T.  Crane 

W.  A.  Douglass 

William  Blair 

S.  J.  McPherson 

C.  M.  Henderson 

Daniel  K.  Pearsons 

Samuel  M.  Moore 

Joseph  P.  Ross 

Henry  Waller 

Herrick  Johnson 

Willis  G.  Craig 

John  H.  Barrows 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  hospital  society  Dr.  Ross 
succeeded  in  interesting  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  in  the  institution.  Dr. 
Pearsons  was  elected  president  of  the  society  and  through  his  in- 
fluence the  Daniel  A.  Jones  Memorial  Building  was  erected.  The 
erection  of  this  building  inaugurated  the  successful  career  of  the 
hospital  as  it  provided  a  large  number  of  beds,  and  the  philanthropic 
friends  of  the  hospital  rallied  to  its  support  by  providing  endow- 
ments for  beds  and  rooms. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  recital  of  the  details  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  activities  of  the  hospital,  but  its  growth  has 
been  marvelous  during  the  course  of  forty-five  years. 
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FRANK  W.  GOLDEN 

Death  came  quietly  to  Frank  W.  Golden,  for  thirty-three  years 
engineer  of  this  hospital,  in  the  late  afternoon  of  September  seven- 
teenth as  he  sat  reading  his  paper  in  his  room.  Mr.  Golden  was 
known  and  loved  by  everyone  connected  with  the  hospital,  a  friend 
to  everyone.  He  was  devoted  to  the  hospital  and  its  interests,  a  loyal, 
faithful  worker.  Two  of  the  pumps  which  he  handled  had  been  in 
the  hospital  almost  as  long  as  he  had,  the  one  which  pumps  the  water 
for  the  laundry  and  the  one  for  the  cold  water  have  seen  over  thirty 
years  of  service  here.  That  they  are  still  doing  their  work  so  well 
is  due  largely  to  the  care  given  them  by  Mr.  Golden.  He  put  in  new 
parts  and  nursed  them  along  and  often  said  that  he  hoped  they  would 
go  as  long  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Golden  attended  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  His  wife 
died  some  years  ago.  He  leaves  two  sons,  Walter  and  Howard,  and 
two  brothers,  Thomas  R.  and  William,  the  latter  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  drug  room.  Mr.  Golden  was  born  on  July 
29th,  1861,  in  St.  Louis. 
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FRANK  W.   GOLDEN 
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OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  DEPARTMENT 

In  various  parts  of  the  United  States  local  occupational  therapy 
organizations  have  published  and  are  publishing  bulletins  about  occu- 
pational therapy,  about  the  work  they  are  doing  and  about  the  work 
others  are  doing  in  other  places.  This  is  the  first  attempt  since 
June,  1922,  to  print  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Bulletin  a  column 
devoted  exclusively  to  occupational  therapy.  In  June,  1922,  an  occu- 
pational therapy  number  of  the  bulletin  was  published  and  the  copies 
still  in  existence  are  treasured  for  the  wealth  of  material  they  con- 
tained. The  leading  article  was  written  by  Miss  McMillan  and  read 
by  her  before  the  Wisconsin  Society  of  Occupational  Therapy  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Milwaukee,  January  22,  1922.  This  article  contains 
an  account  of  the  development  of  this  department  from  the  time  of 
its  establishment  in  1917,  when  Miss  Helen  V.  Drake  was  financially 
responsible  for  its  inception  as  a  memorial  to  her  mother.  It  was 
started  by  Miss  Susan  B.  Tracy,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  this  work. 
Miss  Tracy  died  about  a  year  ago  and  an  account  of  her  work  was 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin.  The  Woman's  Board 
augmented  Miss  Drake's  gift  by  providing  funds  to  retain  Miss 
Tracy's  services  for  two  extra  months  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  interest  of  the  Board  has  never  lagged.  At  the  present 
time  the  Board  is  providing  for  the  hand  work  on  children's  floor 
and  for  one  of  the  regular  workers  in  the  department. 

How  to  write  an  interesting  column  about  this  department  is 
somewhat  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  might  be  in  order  to  explain 
at  the  beginning  that  therapy  is  a  word  that  means  any  remedial 
agency,  and  hence  occupational  therapy  is  just  what  its  name  sug- 
gests— remedy  by  busy-ness.  To  be  real  occupational  therapy  it 
should  be  prescribed  by  a  doctor  and  in  most  cases  it  is.  When  an 
ambulatory  patient  comes  up  to  the  shop  and  starts  to  make  some- 
thing, strictly  speaking,  if  he  works  without  a  doctor's  order,  he  is 
receiving  a  quack  treatment,  although  the  chances  are  that  the  medi- 
cine isn't  hurting  him.  One  of  our  favorite  quack  remedies  used  to 
be  to  give  a  book  to  a  patient  on  our  first  contact  with  him,  because 
a  book  is  standard  currency  in  establishing  friendly  relations  with 
a  stranger.  Now  that  the  hospital  has  a  full  time  librarian  we  have 
discontinued  our  book  service  and  confine  our  work  to  the  crafts. 
The  crafts  we  use  are  basketry,  leather,  gesso,  a  limited  amount  of 
needle  work  (the  department  stores  are  our  rivals  in  this  field — - 
also  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores),  picture  puzzles,  etching,  simple 
metal  work,  modeling,  etc.  The  picture  puzzles  do  what  the  books 
used  to  do  and  the  amount  of  interest  in  them  is  remarkable.  We 
make  most  of  our  own  picture  puzzles  and  our  inspiration  whose 
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work  we  wish  we  could  equal  is  a  friend  of  die  hospital  who  has 
sawed  possibly  twenty-five  of  these  puzzles  for  us  and  his  work  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  professional.  Right  now  a  young  man  from  the 
7th  floor  is  our  head  puzzle  sawer.  His  doctor  is  delighted  with  the 
progress  he  is  making,  for  this  boy  was  very  much  depressed.  He 
wanted  to  stay  by  himself,  thinking  he  could  never  be  any  better. 
He  had  not  used  his  hands  for  over  a  year  and  now  he  is  working 
every  day  and  smiling  and  talking  with  other  people.  We  never 
have  enough  picture  puzzles,  and  if  anyone  has  discarded  puzzles  or 
puzzles  that  are  not  interesting  any  longer,  the  department  would 
be  very  grateful  for  them.  We  make  trays  on  which  to  work  the 
puzzles  from  cardboards  that  come  in  the  X-ray  film  boxes.  The 
puzzles  are  cataloged  and  the  trays  are  numbered  and  the  service 
is  like  that  of  a  circulating  library. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  department  this  summer  were  two 
French  doctors.  They  did  not  know  that  occupational  therapy  is 
given  in  a  general  hospital  and  they  were  most  enthusiastic  about 
its  possibilities.  They  copied  names  of  books  and  lists  of  crafts  and 
they  were  especially  delighted  with  catalogs  of  the  schools  of  occu- 
pational therapy  where  the  subjects  taught  and  the  medical  lectures 
given  to  students  of  occupational  therapy  were  outlined.  They  said 
they  were  going  to  establish  a  department  in  their  own  hospital  as 
soon  as  they  could  do  so. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

Summer  is  the  time  we  think  longingly  of  green  fields,  swaying 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  of  lovely  blossoms,  sparkling  water 
ancl  wide  horizons. 

Social  Service  Department  cannot  wait  until  the  warm  weather 
comes  to  plan  vacations  for  some  of  the  children  and  a  few  women 
and  girls,  and,  therefore,  before  Easter  arrives  list  of  names  are 
made  and  added  to  from  time  to  time  so  that  when  the  oppor- 
tunities are  presented,  definite  preparations  can  be  started,  such  as 
consent  of  parents  and  other  interested  organizations.  When  these 
are  ready,  the  next  steps  are  weighing,  measuring  and  examinations 
of  general  physical  conditions,  to  choose  wisely  those  most  in  need 
of  this  refreshing  respite. 

Arden  Shore  Camp,  north  of  Lake  Bluff,  and  Holiday  Home, 
Lake  Geneva,  have  been  generous  in  giving  this  department  oppor- 
tunities of  this  sort  in  the  past  few  years.  Arden  Shore  Camp  offers 
several  all  summer  vacations  to  convalescent,  underweight  children 
in  need  of  careful  building  up.  The  boys  occupy  a  cottage  known 
as  Tin  Kan  Dell  and  the  girls  one  named  Gingerbread  Cottage.  Their 
camp  activities  differ  from  those  of  the  children  having  short  vaca- 
tions and  all  the  children  return  much  improved  in  color  and  weight. 
We  believe  they  also  bring  new  ideals  of  home  and  food  habits  to 
their  families. 

The  Holiday  Home  vacations  are  for  periods  of  2  weeks ;  two 
of  these  for  boys,  two  for  girls  and  two  for  the  older  girls  and 
women,  one  before  school  closes,  the  later  one  lasting  over  the  open- 
ing of  school.  We  aim  to  send  the  under-nourished  children  here 
also,  but  the  activities  are  too  strenuous  for  those  much  underweight. 
These  boys  and  girls  usually  tumble  out  of  the  train  to  greet  the 
waiting  mothers  with  noisy  demonstrations  of  welcome. 

Holiday  Home  furnished  16  vacations  for  the  families  known 
to  this  department  and  Arden  Shore  12  wonderful,  all  summer 
holidays. 

In  arranging  these,  it  is  customary,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
work  of  the  department,  to  co-operate  carefully  with  the  other  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  families.  Last  summer  the  important 
ones  were  Erie  Chapel,  Howell  Neighborhood  House,  Campbell  Park 
Presbyterian  Church,  United  Charities,  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Em- 
ployes Service  Division  of  Western  Electric  Co. 
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The  School  of  Nursing 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital 
Chicago 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


Thursday,  May  23,  1929 
3  o'clock 

The  Sprague  Home 


1750  West  Congress  Street 


PROGRAM 


Processional 


Invocation Rev.  E.  N.  Ware 

Chaplain,  The  Presbyterian  Hospital 

Florence  Nightingale  Chorus 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Birch,  Conductor 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Anderson,  Accompanist 

"O  Happy  Sleep" Woodman 

"Fairy  Revels" Carter 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class Miss  Jane  Addams 

Presentation  of  the  Graduating  Class Miss  M.  H.  McMillan 

Director,  School  of  Nursing 

Conferring  of  Diplomas Mr.  Robert  McDougal,  President 

Presentation  of  School  Pins Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Irons 

Vice-President,  Woman's  Board 

Florence  Nightingale  Chorus 

"Rain"    Curran 

"Will  o'  the  Wisp" Spross 

"Come  to  the  Fair" Martin 
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The  theme  of  Miss  Jane  Addams'  address  to  the  graduating 
class  emphasized  the  work  which  groups  of  women  all  over  the 
world  are  doing  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  mankind.  She  said 
that  doctors  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  time ;  disease  and  sickness 
also  reach  equally  as  far,  but  the  training  of  nurses  is  comparatively 
new.  She  went  on  to  say  that  even  she  could  remember  when  the 
first  nurse  was  graduated  in  this  country,  and  that  today  there  are 
several  of  those  earlier  nurses  still  living. 

To  illustrate  her  point  in  reg_ard  to  groups  of  nurses  she  told  of 
her  visit  to  foreign  countries,  citing  as  examples,  first,  the  training 
school  for  nurses  at  Peking,  China.  From  there,  she  went  to  a  fac- 
tory where  large  quantities  of  phosphorus  were  used.  The  purpose 
of  her  visit  was  to  see  a  case  of  phosy  jaw.  Even  here,  where  mate- 
rials used,  were  so  deleterious  to  mankind,  there  was  a  nurse.  In 
India,  Dr.  Balfour  was  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work.  And  it  would 
seem  strange  to  many  of  you  who  are  probably  going  into  public 
health  work  and  who  well  know  that  you  must  consider  and  make 
provision  for  the  family  when  the  mother  goes  to  the  hospital  to 
hear  that  in  India  the  whole  family  goes  and  remains  in  the  hospital 
with  the  mother.  In  Southern  India  it  was  necessary  to  close  the 
hospital  because  there  were  not  enough  nurses. 

She  spoke  of  being  ill  and  was  taken  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Tokio,  Japan.  Here  the  Japanese  nurses  were  so  small  that  they 
looked  like  children,  running  around,  ministering  to  the  ill.  And 
during  the  earthquake,  the  way  in  which  the  nurses  carried  the 
patients  to  safety  was  quite  miraculous. 

The  Phillipines,  too,  gave  the  impression  of  having  picked 
women  in  the  nursing  profession;  women  who  have  had  the  urge. 
Honolulu,  New  Mexico,  and  Jerusalem  also  have  their  body  of 
nurses.  All  these  groups  are  going  about  relieving  suffering  and 
when  nursing  receives  the  full  consent  of  all  mankind  it  will  run 
on  all  fours.  "You  young  ladies  are  in  a  profession  which  is  in  its 
infancy  but  which  will  soon  reach  all  the  corners  of  the  earth." 
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FREE  BEDS  AND  MEMBERS 

A  donation  of  $50,000  entitles  the  donor  to  name  a  twelve-bed 
ward,  which  shall  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  donor,  or 
any  other  individual  he  wishes. 

A  donation  of  $20,000  carries  the  same  privileges  for  a  four  or 
six  bed  ward. 

A  donation  of  $10,000  entitles  the  donor  to  designate  a  room  in 
the  Private  Pavilion  which  shall  be  named  as  desired  by  the  donor 
and  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial. 

A  donation  of  $7,500  designates  a  bed  in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  during  one  life. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  in  the  Children's  Ward 
in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $300  annually  designates  a  free  bed  in  the  gen- 
eral wards. 

A  donation  of  $100  or  more  constitutes  the  donor  a  life  member 
of  the  institution. 

A  yearly  donation  of  $10  constitutes  an  annual  member. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,   incorporated   under  the   law   of   the   State  of    Illinois,   the 

sum  of   Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital,  under  the 


direction  of  the  managers  thereof. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE 


I  give  and  devise  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  that, 
etc.  [describe  the  property],  to  be  had  and  holden  to  the  said  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  their  successors 
and  assigns,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital. 
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ALUMNA  NOTES 

1912 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Owen  (Margaret  Corette)  visited  the  Hospital  in 
August  while  in  Chicago  making  arrangements  for  her  two  elder 
sons  to  attend  school  here.  She  and  three  younger  children  were  on 
their  way  to  join  Mr.  Owen,  who  having  spent  some  time  at  Yale, 
will  return  with  them  to  Egypt,  after  a  year's  furlough  in  this  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Owen  is  looking  forward  to  her  daughter's,  now  aged 
two  years,  entering  this  school  and  securing  the  same  training  which 
she  considers  one  of  the  big  things  in  her  life. 

1913 

Mary  Edna  Burgess  sends  a  very  interesting  report  of  the  last 
year's  work  in  Tabriz,  Persia,  where  she  is  assisting  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  hospital  and  nurses'  school.  Miss  Burgess  is  leaving 
Persia  in  September  for  a  furlough  and  may  be  reached  at  Bement, 
Pratt  County,  Illinois. 

1916 

Mary  Bissett,  who  it  will  be  remembered  spent  some  time  in 
China,  writes  that  this  year  she  is  taking  a  position  as  school  nurse 
and  teacher  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  Greenbrier  College  at 
Lewisburg,  West  Virginia,  which  is  up  in  the  mountains.  Miss  Bis- 
sett has  not  been  very  well,  having  had  flu,  and  had  to  give  up  a 
position  in  Texas,  but  with  the  location  of  her  new  school,  she  hopes 
to  keep  well. 

1920 

Freda  Weersing  is  taking  a  course  in  school  nursing  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  this  fall. 

1921 

Married :  Anne  Rauch  to  Mr.  Kenneth  John  Mackenzie.  At 
home  after  the  first  of  November  at  Seaforth  Norvals  Pont,  C.  P. 
South  Africa. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Chicago  will  take  its  first 
definite  step  next  month  in  joining  with  other  medical  and  other 
civic  groups  in  the  fight  on  cancer.  This  was  made  known  yesterday 
by  Miss  Edna  L.  Foley,  superintendent. 

Miss  Adelaide  Strouce,  Class  1921,  supervisor  of  the  Englewood 
station  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  will  be  sent  next  month 
to  study  the  organization  of  clinics,  methods  of  treatment,  keeping 
of    records   and   their   use   in   the    state    cancer   hospital,    Pondville, 
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Mass.  She  also  will  make  observations  in  New  York  and  Detroit. 
She  is  the  first  visiting  nurse  to  be  sent  on  such  a  mission  from  Chi- 
cago, said  Miss  Foley.  The  work  will  be  done  through  the  aid  of 
a  Harriet  Hammond  McCormick  scholarship.  Upon  Miss  Strouce's 
return,  she  will  be  available  for  assistance  in  any  dispensary  or  estab- 
lished clinic,  and  to  teach  other  visiting  nurses. 

1922 

Mrs.  Helen  Munson  goes  to  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
as  Miss  Robert's  assistant  at  the  end  of  September. 

1923 

Vera  Svaty  is  attending  the  University  of  California  after 
having  spent  the  summer  at  a  camp  for  girls  at  Warwick  Woods, 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Esther  Wang  Marsden  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
of  surgical  teaching  supervisor,  succeeding  Miss  Barbara  Thompson, 
who  has  returned  to  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Mrs.  Marsden  brings  to  us  experience  and  kowledge 
of  the  methods  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, where  she  was  closely  associated  with  Miss  Denne  for  over 
four  years. 

1924 

Gunda  Engen,  recently  having  left  her  position  as  instructor 
here,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  University  Hospital 
at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  being  in  charge  of  a  men's  medical  floor. 
She  is  enjoying  her  work  and  contact  with  new  acquaintances  there. 

Janet  Fennimore  Korngold  is  director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  the  Tauro  Infirmary  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Married,  Mabel  Gladys  Ruff  to  Mr.  Eric  Christiansen  in  Mil- 
waukee on  October  4. 

1925 

Married,  Helen  Fehlandt  to  Dr.  George  Francis  O'Brien  at 
Ripon,  Wisconsin,  on  August  17,  1929. 

Married,  Esther  Ruhl  to  Mr.  Julius  Kleffel  on  May  18,  1929, 
at  Yokohama,  Japan.   At  home  at  Shanghai,  China. 

Married,  Grace  Magdalene  Mersen  to  Dr.  Willard  Van  Hazel 
on  August  30,  1929,  at  Holland,  Michigan.  At  home  at  7300  South 
Shore  Drive  after  November  1,  1929. 
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1926 

Lucy  Maud  Simmons  writes  from  Potsdam,  New  York,  that 
she  is  planning  on  doing  nursing  there. 

Married,  Lela  Hagenbuch  to  Mr.  Earle  Ben  Howard  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1929,  at  Walkerton,  Indiana.  At  home  after  October  1, 
1929,  at  Remington,   Indiana. 

1927 

Married:  Iris  Klasing  to  Dr.  Mark  Greer  on  June  17,  1927. 
At  home  in  Vandalia,  Illinois. 

Married,  Beatrice  Viola  Kerr  to  Mr.  Edwin  Gilbert  Tychoson 
at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Married,  Cleland  Winans  to  Mr.  Maurice  David  Bone  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1929,  at  Warren,  Illinois.  At  home  at  853  Chalmers 
Place,  Chicago,  after  September  17,  1929. 

1928 

Married,  Hazel  Marguerite  Minnich  to  Mr.  Herman  Benjamin 
Landis  on  June  16,  1929,  at  Ontario,  California.  At  home  after 
September  1  at  Chino,  California. 

Wilma  Barrett  Martin  is  employed  at  Staff  Nurse  of  the  Public 
Health  Nursing  Association  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Cornelia  Mokma  is  working  among  the  Indians  of  Dulce,  New 
Mexico,  where  she  has  entire  responsibility  of  the  hospital,  charge 
of  the  employes  and  also  of  the  orphanage  next  door.  She  also 
accompanies  the  doctors  in  emergencies  and  tells  of  their  performing 
an  appendectomy  in  a  one  room  cabin  in  a  lumber  camp. 

The  birth  of  a  daughter,  Barbara,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene 
Bawyer  (Jane  Cheadle,  class  of  1928)  on  September  20,  1929,  is 
announced. 

1929 

Ruth  E.  Church  received  her  degree  after  securing  her  diploma 
here  with  three  years  of  previous  work  at  Milwaukee-Downer 
College. 

Anna  Fleming,  1920,  as  medical  supervisor,  and  Alma  Hamp- 
ton, 1929,  as  surgical  supervisor,  have  gone  to  the  Sherman  Hos- 
pital at  Elgin,  Illinois,  of  which  Charlotte  Landt,  1911,  has  recently 
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assumed  superintendentship,  and  at  which  Thirza  Hills,  1925,  has 
the  position  of  Directress  of  Nurses. 

Married,  Alice  Jean  Hamilton  to  Doctor  Lome  W.  Mason. 

Married,  Coryne  Dietrich  to  Doctor  George  Lamphere. 

The  following  of  our  alumnae  are  on  the  staff  at  the  Passavant 
Memorial  Hospital  of  Chicago  :  Mabel  Fennie,  1925,  Mary  Verlee, 
1923,  Hazel  Taylor,  1921,  Martha  Haugsten,  1929,  Alice  Richards, 
1929,  Louise  Anderson,  1929,  Madeline  Swetland,  1929,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Vieregg  Wheeler,  1928,  Hildegard  Sumner,  1924,  Merle  Love,  1925. 

The  annual  bazaar  for  the  endowment  fund  is  to  be  held 
November  15  at  the  Blackstone.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  repre- 
sentatives of  each  class,  who  in  return  were  to  remind  each  alumnae 
about  the  bazaar.  Only  two  letters  have  been  returned  unclaimed, 
so  great  results  are  expected.  The  fund  now  is  a  little  over  $27,000. 
Contributions  for  the  following-  tables  are  suggested  :  Linen,  articles 
preferably  hand-made  and  not  elaborate ;  infants'  and  children's, 
simple  garments  or  toys;  gift  table,  articles  for  men  are  in  demand; 
household,  articles  for  use  in  housekeeping,  holders,  aprons,  etc. ; 
foreign  table — this  is  a  specialty  and  contributions  rare  are  sought. 
Look  over  your  collection.  Do  something  for  the  bazaar  this  year, 
if  you  never  have  before. 

November  11  we  again  celebrate  homecoming  at  the  Sprague 
Home.     Come  everybody,  and  bring  the  family. 

The  Board  notes  with  regret  the  going  out  of  existence  the  first 
of  this  month  of  the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses.  This 
school  was  the  second  to  be  established  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Cook  Count}/  School  of  Nursing. 
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